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Foreword 


The acquisition of communication skills has become Si 
ficant in the social and educational milieu of today. The 
course in English for the secondary school is primarily design- 
ed to impart these skills. This textbook provides a variegated 
source of contexts which would motivate the learner to use 
English for purposes of communication. The textbook is an 
integral item of the language package comprising a Workbook 
anda Supplementary Reader. These different types of ins- 
tructional materials aim at making the teaching and learning 
of English an interesting and exciting experience. 

The National Council of Educational Research and Training, 
in collaboration with the Central Institute of English and 
Foreign Languages, Hyderabad, has prepared these materials. 
I am particularly grateful to Professor Ramesh Mohan, 
Director, CIEFL, and Professor M. L. Tickoo and his col- 
leagues in the Department of Materials Production, CIEFL, 


"Hyderabad, for giving us their fullest help and cooperation. 


My thanks are also due to Kumari S. K. Ram and her col- 
leagues in the Department of Education in Social Sciences and 
Humanities, and to Shri Harish Pant, English Studies Officer 
of the British Council (till February 1981, Delhi) for preparing 
this book. 

It is hoped that the book would meet the academic needs of 
students learning English in Class X. We will sincerely 
welcome comments and suggestions of teachers and students 
in the light of which we would like to improve the next edition 
of the book. 


Suis K. MITRA 

Director 

National Council of Educational 

New Delhi Research and Training 
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Introduction 


Steps to English—5 is designed for the fifth year of 
English. The Reader is an integral item of the comprehensive 
kit for teaching English which comprises a Workbook and'a 
Supplementary Reader. These three books aim at making the 
teaching and learning of English a stimulating experience by 
presenting a kaleidoscope of real life situations. 

The National Council of Educational Research and Training, 
in collaboration with the Central Institute of English and 
Foreign Languages, Hyderabad, has developed materials for 
the first five years of English. The draft of each book is care- 
fully examined by practising teachers, both urban and rural, 
and by ELT experts. We are grateful to them for their 
valuable assistance. We owe a special debt of gratitude to 
Professor M. L. Tickoo and his colleagues in the Department of 
Materials Production, CIEFL, Hyderabad, for their immense- 
ly helpful review of the first two drafts of this book. We are 
specially grateful to Shri J. C. Dubey for giving us his valuable 
editorial assistance. We are also grateful to Shri Mohinder 
Singh, Convener of the Committee of Courses in English of 
the CBSE and its members, Shri S. K. Gangal, Smt. Lakshmi 
Sheshadri and Shri J. C. Narang for their help and coopera- 
tion. 

We shall sincerely welcome comments and suggestions of 
teachers and students in the light of which we would like to 
improve the next edition of the book. 
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To the Teacher 


Steps to English—5 textbook is designed for intensive study 
forstudents who have had at least four years of English and 
are familiar with the 200 basic structures of the language and 
have a vocabulary of about 1,800 words. The main objectives 
of teaching English at this stage are : 


1. To develop in the learner communication skills which 
would enable him to handle language effectively as a 
vehicle for sharing with others his thoughts, feelings and 
experiences. 
To promote the skill of reading a text intelligently and 
imaginatively. 

3. To teach four important areas of grammar : 

(a) The non-finites. 

(b) Sentence connectors. 

(c) The past perfect tense in time clauses. 

(d) Modals : should, could, must, may, might. 
4. To enrich the learner's vocabulary—both active and 

passive. 
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This book has been specifically prepared to meet these 
objectives. 


Some Important Features of the Book 
1. Each prose lesson is - preceded by an introductory piece, 
either a dialogue or a short narrative piece, to illustrate 
the use of one of tke four important areas of usage. 

The context in which the block is presented is interest- . 

ing and true to life. Í 

2. A conscious effort has been made : 

(a) to provide the maximum of interesting reading. 
material. Themes have, therefore, been selected 
which would interest a 15-year old, e.g. mystery and 

; adventure, problems of contemporary life, about 
animals, forest conservation, etc. 


- To stimulate Student 


- A fairly comprehensive 
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(b) to expose the reader to good specimens of contem- 
Porary English. Most of these pieces, however, 


have been simplified and adapted to facilitate 
comprehension. 


(c) to provide different 
poems, plays, 
pieces. 

(3) to highlight Certain basic values and attitudes like 
Self-respect, consideration for the poor, love of 
nature. 


(e) to include elements of wit and humour through 
Pieces like Moti Guj—Mutineer, Hari. 


Benres of writing like stories, 
anecdotes, reflective and informative 


f exercises : 


which highlight the main 
view to deepen student's 


etter and thereby 
appreciate it. 


S to read extensively a list of 


‘Suggested Readings’ jg given at the end of a few 
lessons, 


glossary is given at the end of 
the book, The glossary lists the new words, their gram- 


matical category, meaning, usage and, where necessary, 
important collocations and derivatives, 


The Workbook of this series complements this textbook 
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and contains a wide variety of exercises on grammar, 
vocabulary, composition and comprehension. 


"How to Use the Textbook 
It is suggested that : 


ilg 


2. 


the introductory dialogue or narrative piece be exploited 
to teach the new grammatical item. 

the prose lesson be read silently and taught by means of 
questions and answers, both factualand interpretative. 
Their number will depend on the linguistic and thematic 
difficulty of the material. 


. Comprehension and Vocabulary exercises should first be 


done orally. The answers to all of them need not be 
written out. 


. the second section of Comprehension i-e., ‘For Discus- 


sion’ should be done orally in the class, The teacher 
should guide and channelise the discussion which by and 
large should be in English. 
Note: Exercises given under ‘For Discussion’ should 
not forma part of formal evaluation i.e. they should 
NOT figure in the question paper. 


. after every lesson of the textbook the corresponding 


exercise of the Workbook should be done. 


It is hoped that the textbook along with the Workbook and 
the Supplementary Reader will help the student develop some 
important advanced reading skills and use English effectively 
for purposes of communication. 
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Lesson 1 
We Went Climbing 


‘The Non-finites 


Mirza: Have you given up swimming ? 

Rao: No, I haven't, but this year I'll climb mountains instead 
of swimming. 

Mirza: What are you planning to do during the holidays ? 

Rao: I’m planning to learn mountaineering. 

Mza: Mountaineering is difficult, is’t it ? 

Rao: Yes, it is, but there is a sense of adventure in it. 

Mirza: I wonder if there is any fun in mountaineering. 

Rao: Oh yes, there is a lot of fun in it. Last week we went 
climbing. Instead of climbing mountains we decided to 
climb rocks. The particular rock we climbed was very 
steep. 5 

Mirza: Where was this rock ? y 

Rao: It overlooks the rivers. There is an old Banyan tree 
by its side. The rock was so steep that we could not do 
without ropes, nails and spiked boots. Arvind fixed the 
ropes and started climbing. He must have gone up 40 to 
50 feet when we heard a loud scream. A few birds flew 
out of the trees. We were afraid Arvind would lose his 
balance! and fall down. 

Mirza: Did Arvind fall? 

Rao: No, he didn’t. He kept on climbing. 

Mirza: Who made that noise ? 


1 become unsteady 
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Rao: It was Arvind. You see, a monkey had landed on his 
head. He screamed without loosening his grip? on the 
rope. 

Mirza: Goodness me! 

Rao; You should have seen Arvind. He was like a statue 
while the monkey seemed to be enjoying himself. 

Mirza: What happened then ?- 

Rao: After some time the monkey caught hold of the rope 
and started climbing. In less than five minutes it reached 
the top. 

Mirza: After all monkeys are our ancestors, They can do 
everything better ! 


IE 


‘body became as transparent as a sheet. of glass—though 


Footprints without Feet 


. Can a nian become invisible ? Perhaps a scientist can. In this 
story a scientist becomes invisible. But he is a homeless wanderer 
without clothes and without money. Does he work in his labo- 
ratory or does he wander about the countryside ? Read the Story 
and find out for yourself.) 


1. The me boys started in surprise at the fresh muddy 
imprints of a pair of bare feet. What was a barefooted man 
doing on the steps of a house, in the middle of London ? And 
where was the man ? 

As they gazed, a remarkable sight met their eyes. A fresh 
footmark appeared from nowhere ! 

Further footprints followed, one after another, descending 


_ the steps and progressing down the street. The boys followed, ) 


fascinated, until the muddy impressions became fainter and 
fainter, and at last disappeared altogether. 

The explanation of the mystery was really simple enough. - 
"The bewildered boys had been following a scientist who. had 
just discovered how to make the human body transparent. 

Griffin, the scientist, had carried out experiment after 
experiment to prove that the human body could become 


invisible. Finally he swallowed certain rare drugs and his 
also 


remained as solid as glass. E 
Brilliant scientist though he was, Griffin was rather ; a lawless: 
person. His landlord disliked him and tried to eject him. In 
revenge Griffin set fire to the house. To get away without. / 
being seen he had to remove his clothes. Thus it was that le 
become a homeless wanderer, without clothes, without money, 


. and quite invisible—until he happened to step in some mud 


and left footprints as he walked ! 
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2. He escaped easily enough from the boys who followed 
his footprints in London. But his adventures were by no 
means over. He had chosen a bad time of the year to wander 
about London without clothes. It was mid-winter. The air 
was bitterly cold and he could not do without clothes. Instead 
of walking about the streets he decided to slip into a big 
London store for warmth. 


Closing time arrived, and as soon as the doors were shut 
Griffin was able to give himself the pleasure of clothing and 
"feeding himself without regard to expense. He broke open 
boxes and wrappers and fitted himself out with warm clothes. 
Soon, with shoes, an overcoat and a wide-brimmed hat, he 
became a fully dressed and visible person. In the kitchen of 
the restaurant he found cold meat and coffee, and he followed 
up the meal with sweets and wine taken from the grocery store. 
Finally he settled down to sleep on a pile of quilts. 


3. Ifonly he had managed to wake up in good time all 
might have been well. As it was, he did not wake up until the 
assistants were already arriving next morning. When he saw 
ə couple of them approaching, he panicked and began to run. 
They naturally gave chase. In the end he was able to escape 
only by quickly taking off his newly-found clothes. So once 
more he found himself invisible but naked in the chill January 
air. p 

This time he decided to try the stock of a theatrical com- 
pany in the hope of finding not only clothes but also something 
that would hide the empty space above his shoulders. Shivering 
with cold he hurried'to Drury Lane, the centre of the theatre 
world. 


4. He soon found a suitable shop. He made his- way 
invisibly upstairs and came out a little later wearing bandages. 
round his forehead, dark glasses, false nose, big bushy side- 
whiskers, and a large hat. To escape without being seen, he 
callously attacked the shopkeeper from behind, after which he 
robbed him of all the money he could find, 

Eager to get away from crowded London he took a train to 
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the village of Iping, where he booked two rooms at the local 
inn. 


5. Thearrival of a stranger at an inn in winter was in any 
case an unusual event. A stranger of such uncommon 

» appearance set all tongues wagging, Mrs Hall, the landlord's 
wife, made every effort to be friendly. But Griffin had no 
‘desire to talk, and told her, “My reason for coming to Iping 
isa desire for solitude. I do not wish to be disturbed in my 
work. Besides, an accident has affected my face.” 

Satisfied that her guest was an eccentric scientist, and in 
view of the fact that he had paid her in advance, Mrs Hall 
was prepared to excuse his strange habits and irritable temper. 
But the stolen money did not last long, and presently Griffin 
had to admit that he had no more ready cash. He pretended, 
however, that he was expecting a cheque to arrive at any 
moment. ! 


6. Shortly afterwards a curious episode occurred. Very 
early in the morning the clergyman and his wife were 
awakened by noises in the study. Creeping downstairs, they 
heard the chink of money being taken from the clergyman's - 
desk. 3 

Without making any noise and with a poker grasped firmly 
in his hand, the clergyman flung open the door. 

“Surrender !”” 

Then to his amazement he realised that the room appeared 
to be empty. He and his wife looked under the desk, and 
behind the curtains, and even up the chimney. There wasn't 
a sign of anybody. Yet the desk had been opened and the 
housekeeping money was missing. 

“Extraordinary affair !’’ the ikon kept saying for the 
rest of the day. 

“But it was not so extraordinary as the behaviour of Mrs’ 
por furniture a little later that morning. 

7. Thelandlord and his wife were up very early, and were 
surprised to see the scientist’. s door wide open. Usually it was 
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shut and locked, and he was furious if anyone entered his 
room. The opportunity seemed too good to be missed. They 
peeped round the door, saw nobody, and decided to investigate. 
The bedclothes were cold, showing that the scientist must 
have been up for some time ; and stranger still, the clothes and 
bandages that he always wore were lying about the room. 

- All ofa sudden Mrs Hall heard a sniff close to her ear. A 
moment later the hat on the bedpost leapt up and dashed 
itself into her face. .Then the bedroom chair became alive. 
Springing into the air it charged Straight at her, legs foremost. 
As she and her ‘husband turned away in terror, the extra- 
ordinary chair pushed them both out of the room and then 
appeared to slam and lock the door after them. 


8. Mrs Hall almost fell down the stairs in hysterics. She 
was convinced that the room was haunted by spirits, and that 


the stranger had somehow caused these to enter into her 
furniture. 


“My poor mother used to sit in that chair”, she moaned. 


“To think it should rise up against me now !” 


The feeling among the neighbours was that the trouble was 

_ caused by witchcraft, But witchcraft or not, when news of the 

burglary at the clergyman’s home became known, the strange 

Scientist was. strongly suspected of having had a hand in it. 

Suspicion grew even Stronger when he suddenly produced some 

ready cash, though he had admitted not long before that he had 
no money. , 

The village constable was Secretly sent for, 
waiting for the constable, 
had somehow mysteriously 

“I want to know what 
upstairs”, she demanded. 
came out of an empty 
room.” 

The scientist was always quick- 
furious: 

"You don’t understand who or what ] 
_ "Very well—V'll show you.” f 


Instead of 
Mrs Hall went to the scientist, who 


appeared from his empty bedroom. 


you have been doing to my chair 
“And I want to know how it is you 
toom and how you entered a locked 


tempered ; now he became 


am!” he shouted. 
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9. Suddenly he threw off bandages, whiskers, . spectacles, 
and even nose. It took him only a minute to do this. The 
horrified people in the bar found themselves staring at a 
headless man ! 

Mr Jaffers, the constable, now arrived, and was quite 
surprised to find that he had to arrest a man without a head. 
But Jaffers was not easily prevented from doing his duty. If a 
magistrate's warrant ordered a person's arrest, then that 
person had to be arrested, with or without his head. 

There followed a remarkable scene as the policeman tried 
to get hold of a man who was becoming more and more 
invisible as he threw off one garment after another. Finally a 
shirt flying into the air. and the constable found himself 
struggling with someone he could not see at all. Some people 
tried to help him, but found themselves hit by blows that 
seemed to come from nowhere. 

In the end Jaffers was knocked unconscious as he made a 
last attempt to hold on to the unseen scientist. 

There were nervous, excited cries of “Hold him!” But this 
was easier to say than to do. Griffin had shaken himself free, 
and no one knew where to lay a hand on him. 


H. G. WELLS 
[adapted] 


[The story of how he then began to wage war against society, aE 
how efforts were made to trap him, is related in H. G. Wells's 
novel, The Invisible Man./ 
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EXERCISES 


A, Comprehension 
1. The two boys in London were surprised and fascinated, 
Why ? 
2. (i) He slipped into a big London store because— 
(a) he wanted to rob the shop. 
(b) he wanted to 5uy clothes. 
(c) the cold was unbearable. 
(d) he was very hungry. 
(ii) What did he do inside the shop? — 
3. (i) What happened when he didn't wake up in time ? 
(ii) How did he escape from the London store ? 
4. He entered the Shop of a theatrical company. What did 
he do there ? 
5. 


6. 


10. 


- Mrs Hall almost fell down the Stairs i 


The landlord’s wife was Convinced that Griffin was ‘an 
eccentric scientist’. What made her think of Griffin in 
these terms ? Y 


What was ‘the curious episode’ that took place in the 

clergyman’s study ? 

(i) The landlord and his wife were su 
scientist’s door wide open. Why wi 

(ü) Three extraordinary . things hap, 
What were they ? 


rprised to see the 
ere they surprised ? 
pened in the room. 


n hysterics. Pick 
out an example of humour from what follows this 
incident. : 


- (i) The scientist was S What did he do in anger ? 


Why were the people iri the bar horrified ? 
(ii) What happened to the constable ? 


Griffin was rather a lawless person. Pick out the state- 
ments which prove that he was lawless : 


(i). He set fire to a house which didn't belong to him. 


| 
: 


— M — 


Se eg aaa 
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1. Why was the arrival of this stranger in a village inn an` 
unusual event ? Give two reasons. . 
2. (i) How did the scientist look when he came to the 
inn? 
(i) The scientist was a man of ‘irritable temper. Give 
an example to prove this. 
‘C. For Discussion 
1. Griffin was not a true scientist as he misused a scientific 
discovery. Discuss. 
2. What would you do if you could make yourself invisible ?. 
Mention at least two different things. 
D. For Further Reading 
l. The Invisible Man by H. G. Wells. 
2. The Time Machine by H. G. Wells. 
IH 
1. Find out one word for each of the following meanings 
and write it in the space provided. 
Example : 


(ii) He removed all his clothes and made himself invisi- 
ble. 


(iii) He left footprints on the steps. 


(iv) He took away clothes without paying for them. 
(v) He hit a shopkeeper and stole his money. 


Answer these questions in about 250 to 300 words : 


4i) The old woman was so frightened that she went into— 
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(i) When you have a wound you tie this on it. 


B 


(iii) You can order a meal here. 


— 


R T. 


(ir) A scientist performs this in his laboratory. 


y 
“eae 


(Y) You can see through glass because it is— b 
N 


- 


2. (i) Match the words of List 
selected from List B. 


A with appropriate ones 


List A List B 
` excited event 
locked shoes 
muddy door 
i unusual : scientist 
brilliant - 


cries 
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(ii) Now use these groups of words in the blanks below : 


(a) The room has just been cleaned. Please take off 
your.........before you come in. 

(b) Homi- Bhabha was a........-. and made a name for 
himself all over the world. 

(c) It was an...........-to see the bridegroom crying and 
the bride smiling. 

(d) It seems our team is winning the match. I can hear 
the..-.........of our friends. 

(e) Ican'tgo home as all my clothes are iying behind 
thate evt 


AUN Med de 
DO WORKSHEET I OF THE WORKBOOK. 


a 
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Lucy 


She dwelt? among the untrodden ways 1 
Beside the springs of Doye,? 

A maid whom there were none to praise 
And very few to love : 


A yiolet by a mossy stone 2 
Half hidden from the eye 

—Fair as a star, when only one 
Is shining in the sky. 


She lived unknown, and few could know 3 
When Lucy ceased to be : 

But she is in her grave, and, oh, 
The difference to me ! 


WILLIAM WORDSWORTH 


EXERCISES 


Stanza 1. “She dwelt among the untrodden ways." 


The ‘ways’ 
were *untrodden' because— 


(i) there were hardly any people there. 
(ii) the paths were unattractive. 
(iii) people did not want to come there, 


Stanza 3. (i) What words does the 
Lucy's death ? 
(ii) She didn't mean anything to others but she 


meant a lot to the poet. How is this idea 
expressed in the poem ? 


poet use to describe 


ee SEE 


* lived 
3 name of a river 


A aS "DR SUN 


LESSON 2 
An Interview at Jaipur 


It is certain/likely/sure -to-infinitive 


Mr BHATNAGAR : Hasn’t the Pink City Express arrived yet ? 

RAILWAY OFFICIAL: No, sir. 

Mr B.: It was to arrive in Jaipur at 11.30 and it's already ~ 
past 12 noon. 

R.O.: That’s right, sir. But there has been an accident near 
Rewari. 

Mr B.: What? Anaccident? Isit the Pink City Express 
that is involved in the accident ? 

R.O.: No, sir. It was a goods train that got derailed. 

Mr B.: Is it certain that the Pink City Express is not in- 
volved in the accident ? Are you sure? - f 

R.O.: Yes, sir, Pm sure. The Pink City Express is certainly 
not involved in the accident. 

Mr. B. : Is the track likely to be cleared soon ? ; 

R.O.: Oh, well, it might take six to eight hours, I suppose. 

MR B.: Do you mean to say that the train will be detained 
at Rewari for so long ? 

R.O.: No, sir. They are more likely to sen 
to Delhi. \ 

MrB.: Oh, I thought my wife and son were sure to reach 
in time for the interview ; you see, my son has an interview 
tomorrow. Is the train likely to arrive later tonight, or at 


least early tomorrow morning? . APA i 
R.O-: Let’s see, sir- If the train is sent back immediately, 
which is probable, then it is certain to arrive 1n Delhi by | 


dthe train back 
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3 p-m- I'm afraid, all the other trains to Jaipur will remain | 

suspended until the track is cleared. 

MRB.: Ihopemy wife and son will not get on another 
train. 

R.O.: No, they are most unlikely to do so. Since there is no 
flight to Jaipur in the afternoon, they are sure to try and 
catch a bus- There are frequent buses to Jaipur. Even if 
they catch a late evening bus, they are certain to reach 
Jaipur before mid-night. 

MR B.: Many thanks. You've been most helpful. 

R.O. : Always at your service, sir. 


Isn't Raj Difficult ? 
It was +adj+of+n/pro +to-infinitive 


X:'Iam angry with Raj. He keeps on doing foolish things, 

Y: Why? What did he do this time? ` 

X: He insisted on Staying the night with Lalit, 
had no extra bed, but Raj 


to put him up. aaa ace 
X: However, Raj's brother offered to lend him his sleeping- 
bag. wif : 
Y t, It was kind of him to do so. 
X: But Raj said it wasn't neces 
_ amuisance. 


sary. He wouldn’t like to be 
Y: It was rude of him to say s 


O, wasn't it ? : I 


X: Lalit knew he hadn't got any extra 


ERI X 


ISN’T RAJ DIFFICULT ? > 15 


Y: It was indeed thoughtful of Lalit to ask for the sleeping- 
bag himself. 

X: Raj was too proud to use his brother's sleeping-bag. So it 
was Lalit who slept on the floor, while Raj used Lalit's 
bed. 

Y: It was really selfish of Raj to use Lalit’s bed. He is not 
only stupid but selfish as well, isn't he ? 
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Forests for the People 


[Ha 'ou ever been into a forest? Isn’t a forest lovely and’ 

' mysterious ? It is not only beautiful but also useful. If we want 
to live happily, we have to preserve our forests. Let's Sind out | 
more about our forests and what we owe to them. J | 


to the fate of our country's forests, We think they have hardly 
any connection with the problems of our day-to-day life. 

- This indifference may be partly due to the fact that forests 
are at a distance from urban areas. Most of us have never 
seen a real forest, let alone lived near one. We live in 


ignorance of the many vital ways in which forests sustain our 
_ lives. 


1. Many of us who live in towns and cities are indifferent | 
i 
2. Itistime to remind ourselvesiof our dependence on one ! 
of the most obvious commodities we get from our forests, 
namely, timber. Where would modern man be without the 1 
wood? Even the most cursory look at our surroundings is. 
enough to show us its importance. Most of 
our homes and offices is made of wood. Tim 
sable in the construction of the housesin w 
work. Railway sleepers, train compartments, boats and vessels, 


boxes, tools and implements, and many other things we cannot 
do without are made from timber. | 


the furniture in 
ber is indispen- 
hich we live and | 


3. It is important to remember that paper is made from 


pulp. Without paper, modern societies would come to a halt, 
Paper is essential for all the transactions of 


and industry, indeed for all requirements of 
education, administration, communication and 


trade, commerce = 
civilised life like fy 
the press. " 


, 4. Our villages, in which 80 percent of India's population 
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live, are entirely dependent on forests for some of their most 
‘basic needs. People in villages cook their meals on firewood. 
Enormous amounts of wood is cut annually and used as fuel. 
The wood used thus equals the country's annual consumption 

' of oil, coal and electricity put together. It is not only for fuel 
that villages depend on the forest. They also consume vast 
quantities of wood for constructing huts, bullock-carts, ploughs 
and a variety of tools and agricultural implements. 

In the past, it was assumed that our forests were almost 
inexhaustible. People believed they could freely go on utilising 
this resource without any fear of its running out. This was 
true in earlier times when the population was small and the 
demand on forests was comparatively little. Today, as a result 
of rapid population growth combined with economic develop- 
ment, the demand for all types of forest products is rising fast. 
As a result, the country's forests are disappearing with alarm- 
ing speed. In their desperate search for firewood, women in 
rural India have often to walk as much as 10 miles every day 
to find a headload of twigs for cooking their food. If defores- 
tation continues at the present rate, it is natural to fear an 
acute ‘firewood famine’ in 10 or 20 years’ time. 

Scarcity of firewood forces millions of people to use cattle 

` dung as fuel in place of firewood. This will have alarming 
Consequences. Cattle dung has to be used as manure to main- 
tain the fertility of land. Chemical fertilisers cannot by them- 
selves maintain soil fertility. In many areas of intensive 
agriculture where only chemical fertilisers are being used, 
crop yields are reported to be declining. If all the cattle dung 
now burnt as fuel is used as manure, an. ‘estimated 225 million. 
acres of farmland could be fertilised. This would result in LN 
additional yield of 23 million tonnes of. foodgrains, which is 
as much as 20 per cent of the country’ s Dien? production. 


5. The damage to agriculture caused by deforestation i is 
colossal. Add to this the fact that the forests play a vital role 
in protecting our precious soil and water resources. When the 
. catchment areas of rivers have adequate forest cover, 1 most of 
the rainfall sinks into the ground, adding to the underground 


din 
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sources of water. This helps to keep the wells full and keeps 
the flow of streams and rivers well into the dry season, when 
farmers need water the most. With extensive deforestation in 
the catchment areas, rain falling on the bare ground' quickly 
drains off the surface. “This gives rise to severe floods. 

There are no resources more valuable than land and water. 
And there are no needs more basic than food and firewood. 
Deforestation now threatens agriculture, and has diminished 
the primary source of rural energy. It is time to realise that 
the care of our forests is the immediate concern of every 
citizen. 4 i 


6 A nation-wide afforestation programme on a war- 


footing is the need of-the hour. It is our duty to ensure that our 


forests are managed iin sucha way that we do not cut more 
than what can grow back naturally or artificially. To meet 
rural needs of firewood and small timber, a social. forestry 
programme will haveto be launched. It will be. useful to 
create community forests for groups of villages all over the 
country on village common lands, As muchas 14 per cent 


. of the country’s total land area is officially classified as un- 


cultivated ‘waste land’. Itis possible to make these “waste 
lands green. Afforestation will not only meet the enormous 
rural demand for firewood and small timber, but will also 
provide employment to thousands of people. 


7. All these things must be done—and d 
tomorrow it may be too late. 
nurture our land, it will one day 


one now because 
cease to nurture us, I 


Rust ENGINEER 
[adapted] 
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FORESTS FOR THE PEOPLE 


A. Comprehension 
1. Many of us are indifferent towards forests. Why is this 
so? 
2. (i) Why is timber indispensable to modern man ? 
(ii) Mention a few things in your school which are made 
of wood. 
3. Why does the author say that modern society would come 
to a halt without paper ? Do you agree with him ? 
4. People in villages cook their meals on firewood. x 
(i) Where do they get firewood from ? 
(ii) How else do they depend on forests ? 
5. (i) Why is there a danger of a firewood famine ? 
(ii) Itis not wise to use cattle dung as fuel. Givea 
reason. 
6. “A nation-wide afforestation programme ... is the need 
of the hour,” 
(i) What is afforestation ? 
(ii) What would be the advantages of afforestation ? 
7. In the last sentence the author sounds a warning. What 
is the warning ? 


B. Answer these in about 200 words : 

1. Most of the natural calamities like floods, erosion, 
droughts are caused by deforestation. Explain. 

2. How is wood used by people living in rural and urban 
areas ? 


C. For Discussion 

1. Suppose there were no forests on our earth. What would 
be the effect of this on our life ? 

2. Forests are very useful to man. How are they useful to 
animals ? 
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3. How can you care for and nurture plants at home and at 
school ? 


4. Different kinds of things are found in a forest. 
Find out the names of four different— 
(i) trees. 
(ii) birds. 
(iii) animals. 


D. Further Reading 


1. Man-eaters of Kumaon by Jim Corbett 
2. Jungle Lore by Rudyard Kipling 


j I 


4. Match the words in Column (a) with their meanings in 
Column (b). : 
(a) ; (b) 

-ignorance producing much (of land, plants) 

resource improve and educate ; refine the 
manners of 

- industry cannot be used up © 

alarming conducting a business 

manure care or look after 

fertile knowing little or nothing 

catchment area, manufacturing etc. of things 

civilise land from which rain water flows _ 
into a river : 

cursory causing fear 

inexhaustible supplies of goods, raw materials | 

transaction Without attention to detail 

nurture 


fertiliser \ 
m Word Game 


Make a smaller word using letters from the word given in 


A Cann =>: f9U can combine or permute ' 
ters in the word, 3 
i : 


| ve & 
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Example 

Ignorance He was filled with anger when he 
saw the police beat up a poor 
innocent man. 

resource Sow the seed now and in due...... 
you will have the flowers. 

industry The house was locked up for two 
months, When we entered every- 
thing in the house was covered 
With sever vet 

manure Inspite of working very hard the 
coolies don't............much. 

fertile This box is too heavy for me to 

catchment There is going to be an. inter-state 
football............in the playground 
of Adarsh Vidyalaya. 

cursory We were...........to hear of the 
burglary at your house. All your 
jewellery was stolen, wasn't it ? 

civilised A box has a.top,a bottom and 
fOULs....c0000008, C | 

inexhaustible , These woollen, clothes are... i 
for the winter months in Kashmir. 

transaction The doctor's prompt..-.--.. 


M the girl's life. 


OTTES W.B. KMART 
them. 860... Lo 
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LESSON 3 


Who is Stronger than You ? 


Sentence Connectors'—as, since, while, than, just then, 
just because, until 


In a dense forest there lived a lion. - He thought he had 
More strength than all the other animals in the forest. As he 
often boasted about his strength the other animals stayed away 
from him. Even the other lions did not mix with him since 
they thought he was proud. 

As the lion was wandering through the jungle one day, he 
saw a tiger and stopped him. 

“Who is stronger than you ?" the lion demanded. 

“You, O Lion”, replied the tiger, 

Satisfied, the lion walked on, 
leopard. 

“Who is more fierce than a leopard ?” asked the lion. 

Sinces the leopard had heard about this lion, he wanted to 
ignore*hint, M he Could not, he murmured, “You, Sir", and 

off. ** ' 

“Sie lion féltieven happier than he had felt with the tiger’s 
replyand decided to return to his den. ' Jus; then he spotted a 
hügéelephant/ He marched up to him and-siked the same 
question. ~ t 

While the lion was waitin 
looked him up and down. W. 


until he met a huge fierce 


E for an answer, the elephant 
ithout answering, he picked up 


* the sentence connectors are italicised, 


WHO IS STRONGER THAN YOU.? s : Sce px] 


the lion in his trunk, swung him in the air and put him down: 


'with a thud. 
“Look”, said the lion, “There is no need to get mad? just 


because you don't know the answer." 


——— 


* to get angry 
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Little Brother 


A True Story 


[What is heroism ? Is it confined to soldiers only? Can you 
and Ialso perform acts of heroism and bravery ? This is the 


story of a brave little boy. Let's Jind out what this brave boy 
does.] 


1. It was a warm summer’s day in late August. No men were 
visible in the Belgian village. The women reaped in the fields » 
the insects hummed in the dry warm air; the house doors stood 
open, On a bed in a room in one of the cottages lay a woman. 
Beside her sat a small boy. He was still, but alert. His eyes 
followed the buzzing flies. With a bit of paper, he drove them 
away from the bed. His mother slept. It was evident from 
the pale, drawn face that she was ill. 

Suddenly the silence of the summer day was broken by the 
sound of clattering hoofs. Some one was ‘riding hurriedly 
through the town. ] 

The woman moved uneasil 
at the little boy. 

“What is it, dear 2" 


The boy went to the window. Women were gathering in the 
Street. He told his mother and hurried from the room, Her 
eyes grew troubled. In a few min: 
breathless and excited. ‘ 

“O, Mother, Mother, the Germans are coming." 

At first she hardly grasped the news. Then her face whiten- 
ed, her body trembled. Pain Sprang to her eyes, driving out 
fear ; drops of perspiration stood on her forehead ; -æ little ani- 
mal cry of pain broke from her lips, boy gaze 


The. boy gazed: at het 
horrified; then he flung himself down beside the bed and seized 


y- Her eyes opened. She smiled 


utes the child was back, A 
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his mother’s hand. 

“What is it, Mother, what is it ?”” 

The sudden attack of pain passed; the woman's body 
relaxed, her hand reached for the boy's head and` stroked 
it. A 

“Tt’s all right, my Son.” Then as the pain began again, 

“Quick, child, bring auntie.” 


2. The boy ran out of the room. Auntie was the woman doctor 
of the village. He found her in the Square. The townspeople 
were wildly excited- The Germans were coming, But the 
boy thought only of his mother. He tugged at auntie’s sleeve. 
She saw he was in need and went with him. s : 

| Agonising little moans issued from the house as they enter- 
ed. Inan instant, the midwife understood. She wanted to 
send the boy away, but she had to have help. Who was there 
to fetch and carry ? The neighbours, terrified at their danger, 
were making plans for departure. Sbe let the boy stay. . 


3. ‘Through the succeeding hour a white-faced little boy 
worked manfully. His mother's cries wrung his childish heart. 
Would she die ? If only she would speak! And once, as if 
responding to his wish, his mother did speak. i 
“It’s all right, my Son ; it will soon be over.” ] 
That message brought comfort............. His mother's moans 
had ceased and a baby's cry broke the stillness. — 


-. The drama of birth passed, the midwife grew restless. She 


became conscious of the outer world. There were high excited 
voices: wagons clattered over stones. She turned to the 
window. Neighbours with carts piled high with household 
possessions hurried by. They called out to her. . 
For amoment the woman hesitated. She looked at the 
mother on the bed with the infant in her arms ; the excitement 
of the outside world seized her. Quickly she left i room. 
4. The small boy knelt at his mother's bedside, his little face 
against hers. Softly he kissed the pale ‘cheek. The boy's 


heart had become a man's. He tried by touch and look to 


fi 
x 
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speak his love, his admiration. His mother smiled at him as 
she soothed the baby, glad to be free from pain. But presently 
the noise of the departing townspeople reached her ears. She 
stirred uneasily and fear crept into „her eyes. Passionately she 
held her little one to her. 

“How soon, little son, how soon RA 


The boy, absorbed in his mother, had forgotten the 
Germans. With a start, he realised the danger. 

His new-born manhood took command. His father was at 
the front. He must protect his mother and tiny sister. His 
mother was too ill to move, but they ought to get away. Who 
had a wagon? He hurried to the window, but already even 
the stragglers were far down the road. All but three of the 
horses had been sent to the front. Those three were now out 
of sight with their overloaded wagons. . The boy stood stupe- 
fied and helpless. The woman oh the bed stirred, 

“My son", she called. “My son.” 

He went to her. 

“You must leave me and go on.” x 

“I can't, mother," 


The woman drew the boy down beside her. She knew the 
Struggle to come. How could She make him -understand that 
his life and the baby's meant more to her than her own. 
Lovingly she stroked the Soft cheek. It was a grave, deter- 
mined little face with very Steady eyes. 

“Dear Son, think of little Sister. 
Mother hasn't any for her. 
strong little arms and run—run 
into Holland." My 3 

But he could not be persuaded. The mot 
that love and a sense of duty held: 
in her arms and tried to rise, but the Overtaxed heart failed 
and bathed her face until the tired eyes opened. 

“Little Son, it will kill mother if you don't go,” 


Where isn't any milk. 
You must take baby in your 
with her right out of this land 


her understood 
him. She gathered the baby 


ese 
* During the First World War Holland was a neutral country. When 


the Germans attacked Belgium, the Belgians fled to Holland where 
a number of refugee camps had been set up. Š 


1 
zi 
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The boy knelt by the bed. His shoulders shookand a sob 
broke from him. Then there came the faint far distant call 
of the bugle. Frantically the mother gathered up her baby and 
held it-out to the boy. 

“For Mother’s sake, Son. Take her to safety for my 
sake." 

In a flash, the boy understood. His mother had risked her 
life for the tiny sister. She wanted the baby saved more than 
anything in the world. He dashed the tears from his eyes. He 
put his arms about his mother in a long passionate embrace. 


5. The sound of marching feet could now be heard. 
Swiftly he ran to the door. Ashe reached the threshold he 
turned. His mother, her eyes shining with love and hope, was 
waving a last good-bye. Down the stairs, out the back door, 
and across the fields ran the child. Over grass and across 
streams flew the sure little feet. 

He knew the road to Holland. It was straight to the north. ' 
But he kept to the fields. He didn't want the baby discover- 
ed. Mile after mile, through hour after hour he pushed on, until 
twilight came. He foundalittle spring and drank thirstily. 
Then he moistened the baby's mouth. The little creature Was 
very good. Occasionally she uttered a feeble cry, but most of 
thetime sheslept. The boy was intensely weary. His feet 
ached. He sat down under a great tree and leaned against it- 
Was it right to keep a baby out all night? Ought he to go to 
some farmhouse? If he did, would the people take the baby 
away? His mother had said, “Run straight to Holland.” 
But Holland was twenty miles away. He opened his coat and 
looked at the tiny creature. She slept peacefully- 3 

The night was very warm. He decided to remain where he 
was. Ithad grown dark. He was glad of the warm, soft, 
live little creature in his arms. He had come on this ns 
for his mother, but suddenly his boy’s heart opened to the 


“tiny clinging thing at his breast, His little hand stroked the 


baby tenderly. Then he stooped, and softly his Lors 
the red wrinkled face. Presently his little body relaxed an 
slept. He had walked eight miles. 


ai 
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He was so tired that he slept soundly. He rested his head 
and shoulders against the tree-trunk, and the new-born baby 
enveloped in the warmth of his body and arms slept also. The 
feeble cry of the child woke him. The sun was coming over 
the horizon and the air was alive with the twitter of birds, 


6. At first he thought he was at home and had ‘awakened 
toalong happy summer’s day. Then the fretful little cries 
brought back memory with a rush. His new-born love flooded 
him. Tenderly he laid the little sister down. Stretching his 
stiff and aching body, he hurried for water. Very carefully he 


Saw that he carried Something, but when he a 

she concluded he had a pet kitten. 

cious milk and started on. - 
But day-old babies do not 


sked for milk, 
Eagerly he took the pre- 


2 These thoughts 
he kept off the beaten 
meadows, and patches 
eat grew intense. His 


track, making his way through open 
of trees. But as the day advanced, the h 


+ 
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feet ached, his arms ached, and, worst of all, the baby cried 
fretfully. 

At noon he came to a little brook sheltered by trees. He 
sat down on the bank and dangled his swollen feet in the cool, 
fresh stream. But his tiny sister still cried, Suddenly a thought 
came to him. Placing the baby on his knees, he undid the 
towel that enveloped her. There had been no time for clothes. 
Then he dipped a dirty pocket handkerchief in the brook and 
sponged the hot, restless little body. Very tenderly he washed 
thelittle arms and legs. That successfully accomplished, he 
turned the tiny creature and bathed the small back. Evidently 
this was the proper treatment, for the baby grew quiet. His 
heart swelled with pride. Reverently he wrapped the towel 

^ around the naked little one, and giving her a few drops of 
milk, again went on. 

AII ‘through that long hot afternoon he walked. His foot- 
steps grew slower and slower. Frequently he stopped to rest. 
At one time his strength failed. Then he placed the baby under 
a tree and falling on his knees uttered a prayer: 

“O God, she’s such a little thing, help me to get her there.” 

As if in answer to this “rayer came the cool breeze of the 

Sunset hour, bringing renewed strength. ‘ 


$ * $ »- 


8. On the afternoon of the following day, a wagon stopped - 
before a Belgian Refugee Camp in Holland. Slowly and 
-stiffly a small boy slid to the ground. He had been picked up - 
just over the border by a friendly farmer and driven to camp. 


He was dirty, untidy and footsore. Very kindly the ladies’ — ' 


‘committee received him. He was placed at a table and 2 bowl 
of hot soup was set before him. He ate awkwardly with his : 
left hand, His right hand held something beneath his E 
"The women tried to get his story, but he remained strangely 
“silent. He seemed to be examining the faces of the women. 
‘Not for an hour, not until there was a faint stirring in h 
coat, did he disclose his burden. Then goin 
had chosen as most to be trusted, he opene 


“ev 
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dirty towel lay a naked, miserably thin, three-day-old baby. The 


woman at once took the tiny bundle lovingly. It was only then . 


that the boy relaxed and allowed himself to be taken to a bed. 


MADELAINE Z. Dorv * 
fan adaptation] 


- EXERCISES 


A. Comprehension 


1. Suddenly there was unusual activity in the village. 
(i) Who had come? A Belgian or a German ? 


(ii) How had he come ? Pick out two words in support 
of your answer. 


(iii) What news did he bring ? 
(iv) What did the people of the village start doing ? 
In spite of the news the midwife at once rushed to 
attend to the sick mother, Was it because of— 
(i) compulsion ? 
(ii) a sense of duty ? 
(iii) love ? 
(iv) money ? 
Give a reason in Support of your answer. 
3. “Through the succeedin 
worked manfully.” 
(i) Why was the boy white-faced ? 
(ii) What is the meaning of ‘manfully’? 
4. “The boy’s heart had become a man’s. 
to illustrate it. 
. Thé boy began his journey with the baby to Holland. 
(i) How far was Holland ? 


(ii) Why did the boy keep to the fields instead of taking 
the straight road to Holland ? 


8S 


" Give an example 


g hour a white-faced little boy 
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6. 


7. 
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(i) How did the boy manage to get food for himself and 
‘milk for the baby? ' 
(ii) How did he feed her?  . A 


. Holland did not seem far off as the boy set off briskly 


the next morning. n 
(i) What hindered his progress as the day advanced ? 
(ii) The baby cried fretfully. How did he calm her? - 
Gii) How did he feel at the end of that trying day ? 
(i) When did he reach the Belgian Refugee Camp in 
Holland ? 
(ii) How did he reach it ? - 
(iii) What condition. was he in when he reached the 
camp ? : l 
(iv) The boy was safe in the camp. Why did he not give 
his baby sister to the woman immediately ? 
These words describe the mother : 
(i) a brave woman 
(ii) a loving mother A 
Give examples to illustrate these qualities. 


Answer the following questions in not less than 200 words: 


. Examine the title “Little Brother". 


Do you think it is suitable ? Why ? 


. Here are some qualities which describe the boy. - 


Select at least five and give an instance from the story 
for each of them. i 

(i) affectionate 

(ii) kind 

(iii) brave 

(iv) adventurous 

(v) persevering 

(vi) obedient 

(vii) responsible 
(viii) heroic. 


C. For Discussion 


il, 


(i) When did World War I break out ? 
- (ii) Who did the Germans fight against ? 
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2. What happened to the mother ? 


(Do you think the mother and the Son were reunited or 
was the mother killed by the Germans ?) 
D. Suggested Reading: 


1. My Brother, My Brother, by Norah Burke 
2. The Diary of a Young Girl, by Anne Frank 


I 


Vocabulary 


‘Find a word for each of the meanings given in 1 to 10 by 
arranging the jumbled letters (given in brackets), in- the proper 
order. Write the answers in the Squares provided. 


Example : 
l. watchful and fully awake is (LAST 


2. entrance or a doorway is 
CD: LOH E S R 


4. a point at which the earth or the sea and the sky seem to 
meet (UZ, O N RoI H 0) 
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5. wrap up or cover. on all sides 
(Ag (0) B E; Mia Ad 9 N) 


— 


6. take hold of something or somebody. 
EZE TESSE S), 


7. come or bring to an end 
(S E A CILE» 


8. ready to do anything regardless of danger, ina State of 


hopelessness 
(R A TE E P S DAES) 


9. deep respect 
GE N c E R V E ROUES 


10. (sleep) well 
GOD Ua BID SACAR Y APIS) 
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Now, can you fill in the following boxes and describe the 
act of the boy in the story you have just studied ? 


i a A 
DO WORKSHEET 3 OF THE WORKBOOK. EP 
ROG CDM TON? TOUS Ce nt re NIRE 
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The Priest and the Mulberry Tree 


DID you hear of the curate who mounted his mare, 

And merrily trotted along to the fair ? 

Of creature more tractable none ever heard, 

In the height of her speed she would stop at a word ; 

But again with a word, when the curate said, Hey, 5 

She put forth her mettle and galloped away- 

As near to the gates of the city he rode, 

While the sun of September all brilliantly glowed, 

The good priest discovered, with eyes of desire, 

A mulberry tree in a hedge of wild briar ; 10 

On boughs long and lofty, in many a green shoot, 

Hung large, black and glossy, the beautiful fruit- 

The curate was hungry and thirsty to boot ; 

He shrank from the thorns, though he longed for the fruit ; 

With a word he arrested his courser’s keen speed, 15 
: And he stood up erect on the back of his steed ; 

On the saddle he stood while his creature stood still. 

And he gathered the fruit till he took his good fill. 

“Sure never”, he thought, “was a creature so rare, 

So docile, so true as my excellent mare ; 20 

Lo, here now I stand”, and he gazed all around, 

“As safe and as steady as if on the ground ; 

Yet how had it been, if some traveller this way à 

Had, dreaming no mischief, but chanced to cry, Hey ?" - 

He stood with his head in the mulberry tree, 

And he spoke outvaloud in his fond reverie ; 

At the sound of the-word the good mare made a push, 

And down went the priest in the wild-briar bush. 

He remembered too late, on his thorny green bed, : 
- Much that well may be thought, cannot wisely be said. 30 


Tuomas Love PEACOCK 
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EXERCISES 


. What sort of creature was the curate's mare? Pick cut 


the words and phrases that tell you about it. 


. Where was the curate going and where did he stop ? Why 


did he stop ? 


- What is meant by *He shrank from the thorns" ? Where 


were the thorns ? 
How did the curate gather the fruit ? 


. What were the thoughts of the curate as he gathered the 


fruit ? 


. What happened when the curate was thinking these 


thoughts ? 


. What did the curate realise now ? 
- Was there anything odd about the way he gathered the 


fruit? 


. What do lines 3, 15, 23-24 and 29-30 mean ? 


Does the poem make you laugh ? Why ? 
Can you tell the story of the curate and his mare now ? 


Lesson 4 


An Italian who travelled to China 


Ciauses with ‘what’, ‘where’, ‘how’, etc. 


ABDUL: Come and see what I've made. D 

Manp: Oh,Isee. You've made a picture. Please tell me 
who it is. 

A3DUL: Can't you recognise this man? I'll tell you where 
he lived. You'll then know who he is. He lived in Italy. 

Manp: Ah! He is Leonardo da Vinci. 3 

AsDUL: No, he is not, Shall I tell you what he is famous for ? 
He was a great traveller. , 

Maio : Vasco da Gama ? 


ABDUL : No, Vasco da Gama was a Portuguese. He wasn’t an 


Italian. Perhaps I should tell you which country he travel- 
led to. He travelled to China. There were no quick means 
.Of'transport then and the journey was full of dangers. I 


can't remember how he travelled. Perhaps he walked all the 


way. 


Mann: H’m. Travelled to China! H'm. I don’t see why I 


should forget the name. 1 certainly have read about him, 
Mmmm:.....Megasthenese ? No, he was a Greek. (pause) 
Yes, I get it. I know whose picture youve made. It’s Marco 
Polo, isn’t it ? y 2 
ABDUL: That's right. Why couldn't you guess earlier ? I 
‘had to tell you where he lived, what he was famous for and 
which country he travelled to. Haven't you read what our 
history book says about Marco Polo? i ; 
? 
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A Letter to God 


[Lencho, a hardworking farmer, faces ruin. He turns to God in 
distress and writes a letter asking Him to send money. He 
receives a-letter which says it is from ‘God’! There is some 
money in it. Find out who signed the letter and whether Lencho 
said ‘thank you or not for the money he received.] 


1. The House=the only one in the entire valley—sat on the 
crest of a low hill. From this height one could see the: river 
and the field of ripe corn dotted with the flowers that always 
promised a good harvest. 

The only thing the earth needed was a downpour or at least a 
shower. Throughout the morning Lencho—who knew his fields 


intimately—had done nothing else but seen the sky toward the 
northeast. 


9. "Now we're really going to get some water, woman.” 

The woman, who was Preparing supper, replied: “Yes, 
God willing.” 

The older boys were Orne inthe field, while the smaller 
ones were playing near the house, until the woman called to 
them all: ‘‘Come for dinner. ...” 

Tt was during the meal that, just as Lencho had predicted, 
big drops of rain began to fall. In the northeast huge moun- 
tains of clouds could be seen approaching. The air was fresh 
and sweet. 

The man went out for no ether reason than to have the 
pleasure of feeling the rain on his body, and when he returned 
he exclaimed : 


. “These aren't raindrops falling from the sky, they are new 
coins. goe gu drops are ten-cent pieces and the little ones 
are fives -- 
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4. With a satisfied expression he regarded the field of ripe 
corn with its flowers, draped in a curtain of rain. But suddenly 
a strong wind began to blow and along with the rain very 
large hailstones began to fall. These truly did resemble new 
silver coins. The boys, exposing themselves to the rain, ran 
out to collect the frozen pearls. 

“It’s really getting bad now”, exclaimed the man, “I hope 
it passes quickly.” 

It did not pass quickly. For an hour the hail rained on the 
house, the garden, the hillside, the cornfield, on the whole 
valley. The field was white, as if covered with salt. Nota 
leaf remained on the trees. The corn was totally destroyed. 
The flowers were gone from the plants. Lencho’s soul was 
filled with sadness. When the storm had passed, he stood in 
the middle of the field and said to his sons : 

5. “A plague of locusts would have left more than this. ...The 
hail has left nothing ; this year we will have no corn. t. 
That night was a sorrowful one. Ns 
“All our work, for nothing.” 
“There’s no one who can help us." 
“We'll all go hungry this year. -.-” 

But in the hearts of all who lived in that solitary house in 
the middle of the valley, there was a single hope : help from 
God. h 

“Don’t be so upset, even though this seems like a total loss. 
Remember, no one dies of hunger.” 

-““That’s what they say : no one dies of hunger. ---”” 

All through the night, Lencho thought only of his one hope: - 
the help of God, whose eyes, as he had been instructed, see 
everything, even what is deep in one's conscience. 

“Lencho was an ox of a man, working like an animal in the 
fields, but still he knew how to write. The following Sunday,. 
at daybreak, he began to write a letter which he himself would, 
carry to town and place in the mail. 

It was nothing less than a letter to God. ; 

“God”, he wrote, “if you don’t help me, my family and I 
will go hungry this year. I need a hundred pesos in order to 
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sow my field again and to live until the crop comes, because 
the hailstorm ..." 

He wrote “To God" on the envelope, put the letter inside 
and, still troubled, went to town. Atthe post office, he 
placed a stamp on the letter and dropped it into the mailbox. 

One of the employees, who was a postman and also helped 
atthe post office, went to his boss laughing heartily and 
showed him the letter to God. Never in his career asa 
postman had he known that address. The postmaster—a fat, 
amiable fellow—also broke out laughing, but almost immedi- 
ately he turned serious and, tapping the letter on his desk, 
commented : 

“What faith! I-wish Ihad the faith of the man who wrote 
this letter. Starting up a correspondence with God !" 
6. So,inorder to shake the writer's faith in God, the post- 
master came up with an idea : answer the letter. But when he 
opened it, it was evident that to answer it he needed Something 
, More than goodwill, ink and paper. But he stuck to his 
resolution : he asked for money from his employees, he him- 
self gave part of his salary, and several friends of his wer 
obliged to give something ‘for an act of charity’. . 

It was impossible for him to gather together the hundred 
pesos, so he was able to send the farmer only.a little more 
than half. He put the money in’an envelope addressed to 
Lencho and with them a letter containing only a single word 
as a signature : God. 


7. The following Sunday Lencho came a bit earlier than usual 
toaskifthere was a letter for him. It was the postman him- 

| self who handed the letter to him while the postmaster, 
experiencing the contentment of a man who has performed a 
good deed, looked on from the doorway of his office. 

Lencho showed not the slightest surprise on seeing the 
money ; such was his confidence—but he became angry when 
he counted the money... God could not have made a mistake, 
nor could He have denied Lencho what he had requested, ~ 

Immediately, Lencho went up to the window to ask for 

“Paper and ink. On the public writing-table, he started to 
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write, with much wrinkling of his brow, caused by the effort 
he had to make to express his ideas. When he finished, he 
went to the window to buy a stamp which he licked and then 
affixed to the envelope with a blow of his fist. 

The moment that the letter fell into the mailbox the post- 
master went to open it. It said : 


` 8. “God : Of the money that I asked for, only seventy pesos 
reached me. Send me the rest, since I need it very much. But 
don’t send it to me through the mail, because the post office 
employees are a bunch of crooks. Lencho.” 


G. L. FUENTES 


EXERCISES 


A. -Comprehension j 
1. G) Where was ‘The House’ located ? ; 
(ii) Why do you think it is called rhe house and nota 
house ? AN NW. 
2. “Now we're really going to get some water, woman," Is. 
Lencho sure that it is going to rain? Give a reason for 
; your answer. I j 
© 8. What objects does Lencho call new coins? Why does he due 
- call them so ? 
|. In this paragraph the words ‘new silver coins’ are used 
for something else. What are they? Why are they so — 
called ? 4 v As V 
5. (i) What was the effect of the storm ? 
(i) Lencho had only ‘one hope”. What was it ? 


A 


A Uo PA 
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6. The postmaster was 
(i) kind. 3 
(ii) generous. 
(iii) fun-loving. 
(iv) a good worker. 
(y) hardworking. 
Give an example in support of your answer. 
7. When did Lencho receive the letter ? Why did he become 
angry ? 
8. Lencho described the post office employees as ‘a bunch 
of crooks’. 


(i) Were they a bunch of crooks ? 
(ii) How would you describe them ? 


B. Answer the following questions in not less than 200 words. 


1. Why did Lencho write a letter to God ? 
Who received the letter and what did he do? 


2. How did the post office employees help Lencho ? 
How did Lencho react to their help ? 


C. For Discussion 


1, Wasthe postmaster right in doing what he did? Or 
should he have allowed Lencho’s letter to 


God to remain 
unanswered ? - 


2. (i) (a) Ifyou have faith you can moye mountains. 
Discuss. 


(b) God helps those who help themselves. Discuss. 


Gi) Relate a story or an incident to bring out the mean- 
ing of one of the above sayings. 


3. Find out the meaning of this saying : 
Give a dog a bad name (and hang it). 
P Who ir this story has a bad name ? 


4. How, do you think, the postmaster felt when he received 
Lencho's second letter ? What do you think he did ? 
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1. (i) Make phrases by matching the words of List A with 
1 suitable ones taken from List B. 


A B 
a field of ripe locusts 
big drops of hill 
a plague of crooks 
a bunch of rain 
crest of a corn 


(ii) Make similar phrases by matching the words given 
below with suitable ones from List A : 
rogues, flies, wave, water, maize 


2. Find another word which can be used, instead of the 
words in italics, without changing the meaning of the 
sentence. Your word must begin with s (Some of the 
italicised words do not make good sentences.) 

(i) There was a slight rain in the morning. 
(ii) The soldiers looked intently at the sky for enemy 
planes. 
(ii) There is only one lonely candidate left in the exami- 
“nation hall. f 
(iv) The farmer will throw the seed and then water the 
fields. 
(vy) The dacoits were advised to give themselves up to 
the police. 


o 


DO WORKSHEET 4 OF THE WORKBOOK. 


ZL O A A AA T A N 
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The Hospital Waiting-room 


We wait our turn, as still? as mice, 
For medicine free, and free advice : 
Two mothers, and their little girls 

So small—each one with flaxen? curls— 
And I myself, the last to come. 

Now as I entered that bare room, 

I was not seen or heard ; for both 

The mothers—one in finest cloth, 
With velvet blouse and crocheted® lace, 
Lips painted red, and powdered face ; 
The other ragged*, whose face took 

Its own dull, white, and wormy look— 
Exchanged a hard bitter stare. 

And both the children, sitting there, 
Taking example from that sight, 

y Made ugly faces, full of spite’. 

This woman said, though not a word, 
From her red painted lips was heard— 
“Why have I come to this, to be 
In such s/attern's company ? 

The ragged woman's look replied— 

"If you can dress with so much pride, f 
Why are you here, so neat and nice, 

For medicine free, and free advice ? 

And J, who needed richer food, 

,Not medicine, to help my blood 5 

Who could have swallowed then a horse, 


I AAA T 
*quiet 
‘pale yellow 
*(pron. krosheed) made with needlework j 
“wearing torn clothes 4 
"-wibo 

- "dirty, untidily dressed woman 

AW 


pu 
Ta Je ae 
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And chased its rider round the course’, 
Sat looking on, ashamed, perplexed, 
Until a welcome voice cried—‘Next’. 


W. H. Davies 


EXERCISES 


1. The poet uses the word ‘free? twice. What is the differ- 
ence in emphasis between the two ? 
2. How many people are there in the waiting-room ? 
(i) Pick out the words and phrases which describe the 
two mothers. 
(ii) What differences do they indicate of their social 
background ? 
(iii) Why do they exchange ‘a hard and bitter stare’ ? 


3. The children make ‘ugly faces, full of spite’. Have they 
quarelled with each other or are they behaving like their 
mother ? Pick out the words which help you answer this 
question. 

4. (i) What does the woman with the ‘red painted lips’ 

seem to say ? 
(ii) What is her attitude towards the other woman ? 
(a) indifferent 
(b) snobbish 
(c)... kind 

5. Whatis the other woman's reply to this unspoken 
comment ? 

6. (i) From the lines 25 to 30 the poet gives an account 

of himself. Js he sick ?. What does he want really ? 
Pick out the phrases which give you the answer. 


'race-course 1 
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(i) What does he mean by ‘could have swallowed then a 


horse' ? Why does he say he could have chased the 
rider round the course ? 


(iii) Why is he ‘ashamed and perplexed’ ? 


For Discussion 


1. Between the three whose need is greater ? 
2. Who does the poet seem to prefer ? 


Lesson 5 


Well in Time for the Concert 


Past Perfect in Time Clauses. 


Att: Did you go to the concert ? 
Ravi: Yes, but I wasn't able to leave the office until I had 
“seen all the papers. Luckily I got a lift on Sham's scooter. ^ 

ALI: Were you able to get a ticket ? s 

Ravi: Ihada ticket with me. I had bought it last week. 

Ai; - Was there a large crowd ? 

Ravi: Oh, yes. The hall was packed. Sham had no ticket. 
Almost as soon as Sham had got one they put up the 
‘House Full’ sign. We were lucky to find seats. `A 

Arı: Isuppose they started fixing the microphones after the 
musicians had arrived ? 

Ravi: No, everything was ready before any of us had got in. 

Ari: The singer must have been late as usual ? 

Ravi: No, he wasn’t. We had the audience, the microphones, 
‘the lights, the singer and the other musicians. They were 
all getting on to the platform when the tabla player tripped 
ona cable and fell down. His wrist was badly sprained. 
And then we had to wait for about forty minutes for the 
concert to start before they had found a substitute. It was 
only after we had several cups of tea at the stall that the 
concert was announced. The singer started almost as soon 
as we had returned to our seats, 

ALI: How did the concert go ? 

Ravi: The new tabla player was a very young man, and he 

. was nervous until after he had played for about half an 
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hour; but after that he played extremely well. 

Arı: How long did the whole programme last? , 

Ravi: Let me see. It began at half past seven. They 
announced an interval when the singer had performed for 
about two hours. He Sang until about a quarter past 
twelve. That makes it about four and a half hours. It was 
worth it. The.concert was excellent. 
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Moti Guj—Mutineer 


[A mutineer isa person who openly rebels against authority. 
You ‘must have read of soldiers rising in mutiny but have you 
ever heard of an elephant becoming a mutineer ? Well, this is 
the story of just such an elephant. His name is Moti Guj. He 
is as intelligent, as loyal and loving as any one of us, yet he 
rebels. Read the story and find out why he becomes a mutineer, 
what he does and how he ceases to be a mutineer.] 


PART I 


Once upon a time there was a coffee-planter in India who: 
wished to clear some forest land for coffee-planting. When he- 
had cut down all the trees, the stumps still remained. The 

_ planter hired elephants for stump-clearing. 

The very best of all the elephants belonged to the very worst 
of all the drivers or mahouts ; and this superior beast's name 
was Moti Guj, which means the Pearl Elephant. He was the 
absolute property of his mahout, Deesa. 


1. Deesa was a foolish drunkard. When he had made 
much money through the strength. of his elephant, he would 
get extremely drunk and give Moti Guj a beating with a tent- 
peg over the tender nails of the forefeet. Moti Guj never | 
trampled the life out of Deesa on these occasions. He knew 
that after the beating was over, Deesa would embrace his. 
trunk and weep. He would call him his love and give him 
‘some liquor which Moti Guj was very fond of, - 
oti Guj and Deesa worked hard. Deesa sat on Moti Guj's. 
; neck and gave him orders. Moti Guj rooted up the stumps for 
he owned a magnificent pair of tusks. While Moti Guj worked, 
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Deesa kicked him behind the ears and called him the king of 
elephants. At evening Moti Guj would mix his three hundred 
pounds of green witha bottle of liquor. Deesa would also 
` take a share, and sing songs between Moti Guj’s legs till it 
was time to go to bed. à 

Once a week Deesa led Moti Guj down to the river. Moti 
‘Guj lay on his- side in the shallows, while Deesa rubbed him 
witha coir swab anda brick. Moti Guj never mistook the 
pounding blow of the brick or the smack of the coir swab that 
warned him to get up and turn over on the other side, Then 
Deesa would look at his feet and examine his eyes, and turn 
up the corners of his mighty ears in case of sores. After 
inspection the two would stand up. Moti Guj, all black and 
shining, waving a torn-tree branch twelve feet long in his 

trunk, and Deesa knotting up his own long wet hair. 
It was a peaceful, well-paid life till Deesa felt the return of 


the desire to drink deep. The little amount of liquor that he | 


got did not satisfy him. 


2. He went tothe planter. *My mother's dead", said he, 
weeping. 

“She died on the last plantation two months ago, and she 
had died once before when you were working for me last year", 
said the planter, who knew something of Deesa’s ways, 

“Then it was my aunt, and she was just the same asa 
mother to me”, said Deesa, weeping more than ever. 

“Who brought the news ?" said the planter. 

“The post”, said Deesa. 

“There hasn't been a post here for the past week. Get back 
to work !" 1 

“There is plague in my village, and all my wives are dying", 
yelled Deesa, really in tears this time. 


planter. 
“Chihun, has this man got a wife 2" 


“He P’ said Chihun. “No. Not one woman of our village - 


would look at him. They'd sooner marry the elephant.” 
Deesa wept all the more. 


“Call Chihun, who comes uo Deesa’s village", said the 
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“Go back to work !? shouted the planter. 

Deesa had an inspiration. 

“Now I will speak the truth. I haven't been drunk for two 
months. I want to go in order to get properly drunk. I’ll be 
at a distance from this heavenly plantation and shall cause you 
no trouble.” 

A smile crossed the planter's face. “Deesa”, said he, you've 
‘spoken the truth, and I’d give you leave if anyone could take 
are of Moti Guj. You know that he will only obey your 
orders." 

“May God.bless you !? cried Deesa, “I shall be absent 
but ten little days. After that, lll return. Have I your 
gracious permission to call up Moti Guj ?” 

Permission was granted, and in answer to Deesa's shrill 
yell, the mighty tusker swung out of the shade of some trees 
where he had been pouring dust over himself till his master 
should return. 

“Light of my heart, mountain of might, give ear", said 
Deesa, standing in front of him. 

Moti Guj gave ear, and saluted with his trunk. 

“J am going away", said Deesa. 


3. Moti Guj's eyes twinkled. He liked holidays as well as 
his master. One could snatch all manner of nice things from 
the roadside then. 

“But you must stay behind and work.” 

The twinkle died out as Moti Guj tried to look delighted. 

“J shall be gone for ten days. Hold up your rear forefoot 
‘and I'll impress the fact upon it." Deesa took a tent-peg and 
hit Moti Guj ten times on the nails. Moti Guj grunted and 
‘shuffled from foot to foot. 

“Ten days”, said Deesa, “‘you will work and obey the orders 
of Chihun. Take up Chihun and set him on your neck.” 

Moti Guj curled thetip ofhis trunk. Chihun put his feet 
there, and was swung on to his neck. Deesa handed Chihun 
‘the heavy ankus—the iron goad. 

Chihun patted Moti Guj’s-bald head and the elephant 
trumpeted. We : (s 


f 
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“Be still, beast after my own heart: Chihun’s your mahout 
for ten days. And now bid me good-bye, Jewel of all Created 
Elephants, Lily of the Herd. Be good and may God bless you." 

Moti Guj put his trunk round Deesa and swung him into 
the air twice. That was his way of bidding him good-bye. 

“He'll work now", said Deesa to the planter. “Have I leave 
to go?” ` i 

Before the planter nodded Deesa had dived into the woods.. 

. Moti Guj went back to dig out stumps. 


Part II 


1. Chihun was very kind to him, but Moti Guj felt un- 
happy and lonely. 

None the less he worked well, and the planter wondered. 
Deesa had wandered along the roads till he met a marriage 
procession of his own caste. Drinking and dancing, he lost. 
count of days. ` : 

The morning of the eleventh day dawned, and there returned: 
no Deesa. Moti Guj was loosed from his ropes. He swung 
clear, looked round, shrugged his shoulders, and began to walk: 
away, as one having business elsewhere. 

"Hi! ho. Come back you", shouted Chihun. *Come back 
and put me on your neck, you wicked mountain. Return or 
T'll bang every toe off your fat forefoot.” 

Moti Guj sighed gently, but did not obey. Chihun ran 
after him with a rope and caught him up. Moti Guj put his. 
ears forward, and Chihun knew what that meant but pretended. 
to be brave. 

“None of your nonsense with me”, said he. “To the fields, 
you devil." 

“Hrrump”, said Moti Guj, and fhat was all—that and the 

. forebent ears. ; 

Moti Guj strolled about the clearing, making fun ofthe 

other elephants, who had just set to work. 

Chihun reported the state of affairs to the planter, who came 


MC L. 
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out with a.dog-whip. Moti Guj chased the planter, hrrump- 
ing loudly, till he reached the veranda of his house. Then he 
‘stood outside, chuckling to himself and shaking all over with 
the fun of it, as an elephant will. 


2. Moti Guj then rolled back to his inspection of the 
‘clearing. An elephant who will not work and is not tied up 
is most unmanageable. He slapped old friends on the back 
and asked them if the stumps were coming away easily; he 
talked nonsense about the rights of elephants to along holi- 
days and, wandering to and fro, he thoroughly spoilt the 
garden. In the evening he returned for food. 


3. "If you won't work, you shan't eat", said Chihun angrily. 
“You're a wild elephant, and not an educated one. Go back 
to your jungle." 

Chihun's little baby was rolling on the floor of the hut. 
Moti Guj knew well that it was the dearest thing on earth to 
‘Chihun, He swung out his trunk, and picked up the baby. 
He hadlifted it up before Chihun realised what was happen- 
ing. Soon the baby was crowing in the air twelve foot above 
his father's -head. : 

“Great Lord", said Chihun. “Flour cakes of the best, twelve 
in number, two feet across and soaked in liquor, shall be yours 
this minute, and two hundred pounds of fresh-cut young 
sugarcane. Only put down safely that small child who is my 
heart and my life.” 

Moti Guj tucked the baby comfortably between his forefeet, 
and waited for his food. He ate. it, and the baby crawled 
away. Moti Guj dozed and thought of Deesa. 

At dawn Deesa returned to the plantation. He had a lot 
of liquor and he expected to get into trouble for out-staying 
his leave. He reported for work with many lies and salaams. 
Moti Guj had gone for breakfast. 

“Call up your beast", said the planter; and Deesa 
shouted in the mysterious elephant language. Moti Guj heard 
and came. Elephants do not gallop. They move from one 
place to another at varying rates of speed. If an elephant 
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wished to catch an express train he would not gallop, but he 
` would catch the train. So Moti Guj was at the planter's door. 
| He fell into Deesa’s arms trumpeting with joy, and the mam 
and beast wept and slobbered over each other. 
“Now we will get to work”, said Deesa. 
son and my joy.” 
Moti Guj swung him up, and the two went to the coffee- 
clearing to look for difficult stumps. 
The planter was too astonished to be very angry. 


"Lift me up, my 


RUDYARD KIPLING 
[adapted] 


EXERCISES . 


A, Comprehension 
Part I 


1. Deesa sometimes gave Moti Guj a beating. But the 
elephant loved him because— 


(i) he gave him orders. 
(ii) he made him work. 
(iii) they were friends and understood each other. 
(i) What were the lies Deesa told his employer ? 
(ii) Why did he tell such dreadful stories ? 
(iii) Why did the planter allow him to go? 
(iv) How long was Deesa to be away ? 
(vy) How did he tell this to Moti Guj ? 
(vi) Chihun would be Moti Guj's mahout. How did 
Deesa find out the elephant had understood him ? 


2; 
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3. (i) Moti Guj's eyes twinkled. This means that Moti 
Guj's eyes shone with : 
(a) joy. 
(b) mischief. 
(c) anger. 
(ii) How do you know ? 


Part II 


l. (i) After Deesa left how did Moti Guj behave for 
some time ? 
(ii) When did Moti Guj become a mutineer ? 
(iii) Chihun threatened Moti Guj. What effect did it 
have on the elephant ? 
2. (i) Moti Guj became unmanageable. What did Moti 
Guj talk about ? | 
(ii) Does a mutineer talk about these things ? 
3. (i) Chihun was angry with Moti Guj. What did he tell 
him ? 
(ii) What did Moti Guj do ? 
(iii) Does Moti Guj’s action indicate that he was cun- 
ning ? 
Give a reason for your answer. 
4. Give two examples in support of the following state- 
ments : : 
(i) Moti Guj and Deesa loved each other. 
(ii) Both Moti Guj and Deesa worked very hard. 


B. Answer the following questions in about 200 words : 
1. How did Deesa look after Moti Guj? 
(Look at Paras 3, 4 and 5.) 
2. Moti Guj obeyed only Deesa’s orders. Give two 
examples in support of this statement. 


C. For Discussion 

1. Suppose Deesa had got married and had children. 
What effect do you think it would have had on Moti 
Guj? 
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25 Some of the world's large animals and birds have been 
listed below. Find out— 
(i) where they are found, 
(ij) what they look like. 
(iii) what they eat. 
' (iv) which of them have been tamed. 


whale yak shark 
ostrich kiwi rhinoceros 
bison- crocodile eagle 


D. Further Reading 


1. Rikki Tikki Tavi (story of a mongoose) by Rudyard as 
Kipling Y 


- 2. My Grandfather’s Zoo by Ruskin Bond 


I 


Complete the sentences using the words in italics as done in 
the examples. ^ 


Examples 


(a) Tm sure Radha is going to burn the rice. 
Who is going to eat the burnt rice ? 1 
(b) Dinu is playing in the garden. His new clothes have 
been soiled. 


His mother will be angry when she sees the soiled 
clothes. i 


1. Alok fractured his left arm in an accident. Now his 
rere Ap EM is in a sling. i 

2. He is chopping onions for the potato curry, He will 

now fry the............ sesso a pan. 

. Renu left a pile of clothes for ironing on her bed before 
going to office. In the evening she found the 
poio ds on her bed. i 

4. Zarina has invited some friends for tea. She is roasting 

‘Some nuts now and is going to fry some Potatoes too. 
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Her friends will have..............-..- on and, 
rl et een for tea. : 

5. I pulled Asim's shirt and it tore. He looked funny in 
Well Oves ee et 

6. Two chairs in my room are broken. Please get a car- 
penter to repair the.. OEIL RATOA 

7. He is tearing his + photographs to bits. He will put 
tlie. «ver ; -.into the waste paper basket. 

8. She is paintings fis door. If you put your fingers on 
the: en. ems you will spoil it. 


DO WORKSHEET 5 OF THE WORKBOOK. 
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The Gipsy Girl 


[You have been to fairs, haven’t you ? You must have seen stalls 
which offer big prizes. You pay a small amount and if you are 
a good marksman, you win a big prize. A gipsy girl keeps such 
astall. Let’s see how she does business.] 


1, 


“Come, try your skill, kind gentlemen, 
A penny for three tries," 

Some threw and lost, some threw and won x 
A ten-a-penny prize. 


. She was a tawny gipsy girl, 


A girl of twenty years, 
I liked her for the lumps of gold 
That jingled from her ears ; 


. I liked the flaring yellow scarf 


Bound loose about her throat, 
I liked her showy purple gown . 
And flashy velvet coat. 


. A man came up, too loose of tongue, 


And said no good to her ; g 
She did not blush as Saxons do, 
Or turn upon the cur ; 


- She fawned and whined* “Sweet gentlemen, 


A penny for three tries." 
—But oh, the den of wild things in 
The darkness of her eyes. 


RALPH HODGSON 


ee 
1 cried out in a flattering voice 


————À—— 
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EXERCISES 


Stanza 1 


1. G) How does the gipsy girl address the gentlemen ? 
Why does she address them in that fashion ? 
(ii) The trial of skill is not expensive. What words tell 
you this ? 
Stanzas 2—4 


2. Describe the girl’s dress and the jewellery she is wearing. 
3. (i) Why is the man described as a ‘cur’ ? 
Gi) “She didn’t turn upon the cur’ means the gipsy 
girl— A 
(a) didn't abuse the man who was rude. 
(b) didn't hit the man who was rude. 
(c) didn’t scold the man who was rude. 


(d) didn't say a single word to the man who was. 
rude. 


(e) all the above. 
Stanza 5 X 
4. Her words did not show her anger. But then how does- 
the poet show she is angry ? 
General 


l. What are the colours and sounds associated with the: 
gipsy girl ? 

2. What is the poet’s attitude towards the gipsy girl? Is 
it sympathetic, unsympathetic or indifferen : 

[j 


LESSON 6 
I Must Come to Your Party 


Modals : should, could, must, may, might 


AHMED: Could you come to my house this evening, Bhola 1A 
BHOLA: Icould. But what's the occasion ? 


AHMED: Oh, we're having a tea-party, You must come to 
the party. 
BHOLA : 


I might, if I know you have a few interesting items 
to go with the tea. 


AHMED: It may interest you to know that we've included 
your favourite ‘rasogullas’ in the menu, 


BHOLA: Yes, the sweet does interest me, Ahmed. But there. 
should be a stronger incentive for me to cycle all the five 


miles to you, shouldn’t there ? 

AHMED: Yes, of course. Well, we have a short entertainment 
programme after tea. Sheela and Shashi are going to sing 
and Rakesh is presenting a skit. 

BHOLA: I don’t much care for singing. But Rakesh is good, 
He might induce me to come. What else do you have ? 
‘AHMED: We have a ‘poetry-reading’ session after that. Many 
of us are going to recite our own poems. You may like to 

listen to them, y 

BHOLA : d Listen to them? Why, I'm a well-known poet my- 
self. Id rather they listened to me. Oh Ahmed, I must 
come to the party and recite my poems, 

AHMED [alarmed]: Your poems? Are you sure you'd like 
to come? It’ssuch a long distance, you know. Must 


mou cycle all the five miles to come and another five to go. 


— mund 
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back? You may finally decide not to come. 

Buota: Of course, I’m sure, Ahmed, I must cycle all the 
five miles for the benefit of friends. As for cycling back, L 
might decide to stay the night with you. But we'll see. 

AHMED /to himself] : Why on earth did I ever invite him ! 
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Hari 


'{ Nayantara Sahgal gives a Powerful pen-picture of an old Jamilya 
Servant. Hari, a homeless boy, had come into the Nehru house- 
hold long before Nayantara came to know him. In this passage 
you will read how he amused the children with his antics; kow 
attached they felt towards him as they grew up with him ; and 


What changes they noticed in Hari when he came back after a 
year's imprisonment.] 


1. Hari had strayed into the Nehru household as a poor 
homeless child of five or six years old. His father, who was a 
cook at the house of an English official, was an irresponsible, 
hard-drinking man: who beat his wife mercilessly. The poor 
woman finally took shelter in the premises of Swaraj Bhawan 
and so Hari came to be noticed by my grandfather. Nanuji, 
always ready to help those in difficulty, found him a bright 
youngster and decided to employ him. 'So Hari Brew up in 
the family's service and was sent to school by Nanuji. 


2. Unaccustomed to ‘the life of rules and regulations, he 
cheerfully ignored its demands. He lied shamelessly, stole 
whenever he had the chance and coolly betrayed the trust that 
had been placed in him. Nanuji was large-hearted and often 
forgave a fault but he could not bear dishonesty ; his anger 
once aroused was not easily cooled down. When he discovered 
Hari's misdeeds he beat him soundly, and Hari ran away from. 
the house, determined never to return. ] 


3. But return he did, not long after the incident, for he soon 
learned that his master had been a just and kind one and that 
he would not easily find another li 


ke him. He was received 


CU f 
. * funny behaviour intended to amuse 
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back into the family circle and trained to become a valet. 
Disciplined by Nanuji's stern training, Hari learned to do a 
good job of work. But it was his own irresponsible good 
nature that made him one of the family. By the time he 
appeared on the scene he had already become well known to 
everyone who had ever stayed at Anand Bhawan. He soon 
became our favourite companion. 


4. He was a tiny man, barely five feet tall, with a brisk 
walk. His mischievous ways set him apart from any grown-up 
we knew and we were mystified, by the black hair which grew 
out of his ears. He would tell us in the most amusing fashion 
impossible stories of his splendid imaginary past, of the days 
when he was known for his charity and when he would scatter 
basketfuls of fifteen-rupee notes to beggars in the streets. If 
we happened to come upon him at work, he would fling aside 
the shoes he was polishing or the clothes he was folding and 
start jumping about merrily making faces, until with tears of 
laughter streaming down our faces, we would beg him to 
Stop. 
“All this”, he would say disdainfully pointing to his unfinish- 
ed job, ‘‘is just to fill in time. Actually my work is to dance 
and sing for little children.” 


5. We never tired of the nonsensical yarns he related to us 
and made him repeat endlessly. ‘‘Tell us about the time you 
were accused of stealing a watch’’, I would start. 

“Stealing ?”’ he scoffed, “I, who distributed alms to the poor 
and bathed in the Ganges, accused of stealing ? Did I not 
have enough gold watches and to spare ? A man as rich and 
famous as I naturally had many enemies. Do NOR know I was 
arrested and sentenced to six Pract oui 

i , we shivered our sympathy. ; 

MEE neck for six months: Can you picture a 


n i elie, 
more cruel fate for an innocent man 
Wecould not, even for a guilty man. I LONE mot even be 
ould c ve. 
imthat I would come out of that noose a 
SER E our heads, feeling the tension in our throats as he 


1 
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clasped his own in imitation of the threatened noose. 

“Of course, my influence cleared me of the charge. When 
the judge found out who I was, he released me at once." 

We heaved sighs of relief. 

“But”, barked Hari, making us jump, “nobody can treat 
Hari like that and get away with it. Do you know what I did 
to that judge ?"« 

“What ?" we echoed. 

“Before I left the court", said Hari, “I took hold of that old 
judge and put his head right between his two ears." 

“Served him right too”, said Rita with satisfaction. 

“Every time he looks at himself into the mirror, he thinks 
of me”, concluded Hari grimly, 

Nanuji had great hopes-of the little boy he had helped. He 
had believed that Hari might amount to something more than 
a good valet and it has often happened that whomever Nanuji 
had smiled upon had been favoured by fortune too. Hari's 
golden opportunity came, but not until after the death of his 
master. It came in 1936 when the Congress Party put him 
forward as one of their candidates for election to the Legisla- 
tive Assembly of the U.P. We were as pleased as Hari, and 

“no candidate could have had more enthusiastic campaigners. 
Lekha, Rita and I canvassed tirelessly for our friend, and on 
voting day, we stood near the red-and-green ballot boxes of the 
Congress in painful suspense. We were excited when Hari was. 
elected and we took all the credit for his victory. Hari attend- 
ed the Legislative Assembly in solemn importance until the 
Congress ministries resigned in-1940. The little homeless child 
had come a long way in life. 

When the Congress decided not to cooperate in Britain's - 
war effort, Hari, like other members of the family, was arrested 
and we gave him a festive send-off when the clumsy police 

‘lorry came to take him away. Going to jail was to be his big 

achievement and he was extremely proud. A few days later, 
we attended his trial i in Naini Prison, seated on long wooden 
benches in a small, white-washed room. 

“How old are you?" questioned the magistrate, a young 
Englishman. 


Ss 
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Hari thought awhile. He had no idea how old he was. 

“I really could not say”, he declared finally, “but this much 
I know, I had started shaving daily when Panditji returned 
from college in England.” 

The magistrate smiled in spite of himself. 


6. Hari was sentenced to a year’s imprisonment and we 
waited anxiously for his release. The house was a gloomy 
place with its liveliest member away. The day we received the 
news that he was to be released we waited impatiently for 
him on the front steps. At last a tonga clattered into the 
portico and an unrecognisable roly-poly form bounced 
out of it. The thin little man had disappeared and in his place 
there emerged this fat and round substitute. During his idle- 
ness in ‘jail, Hari had gained two stone which he never lost. 
He looked as wide as he was high. Prison, an experience of 
suffering for most jail-goers, had proved a happy holiday for 
him. From that time onwards his roundness became a family 

joke and all the other servants declared that they, too, would 
like to spend a few months in jail if such was the result of 
martyrdom. 


NAYANTARA SAHGAL 


EXERCISES 


A. Comprehension 
(i) Why did Hari's mother come to live in the premises 
= of Swaraj Bhawan ? How old was Hari then ? 


(ii) What did Motilal Nehru see in Hari as a boy ? How 
t did he help him ? 


E 


vhs 
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2. Why did Motilal give Haria good beating? What did 
Hari do after that ? 

3. Why did Hari come back to the Nehru household 
although he was determined never to return ? 

4. (i) How old was Hari when the small girl Nayantara 
came to know him? Tick the alternative which you 
think is correct : 

(a) a five- or six-year-old child. 
(b) a grown-up man well known to everyone who 
had.ever stayed at Anand Bhawan. 

(i) (He would tellus ... in the streets.) Pick out one 
phrase in the sentence which you think to be 'im- 
possible’ and therefore ‘absurd’. Why is it absurd ? 

$. (i) Pick out another example of absurdity from the story 
in which Hari is ‘accused of stealing a watch’. 

(i) What impression dd you gather of Hari’s character 
from his narrating this story? Tick the alternative 
you think to be most appropriate : 

(a) He was a pious man and would never steal any- 
thing. b 

(b) He was a very rich and famous man and would 
not need to do such a thing. 

(c) He was very good at making up stories in which 

; he always figured as a hero. 

o (d) He was.a very influential person. 
Discuss with your teacher why the other alternatives 
are not appropriate. @ 
6. Hereare six statements each about (a) Hari and (b) Moti- 
lal Nehru. Write ‘T’ against those that are true and ‘F’ 
against those that are false. 
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1. Hari was a tall, &ood-looking young man. 

2. He was Motilal Nehru's personal attendant. 

3. Heimagined himself to be rich and charitable and 
made up stories about himself to Amuse the children. 

4. The children in the Nehru household asked,Hari’ to 
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stop acting funny because they got thoroughly bored with 
that sort of nonsense. 

5. He was a member of the Congress Party. 

6. Hari resigned from the Congress Ministry in 1940. 


MOTILAL NEHRU 
1. Motilalji believed in strict discipline. 
2. He often forgave people for their faults. 
3. He did not mind people being dishonest. 
4. He took pity on people who were in difficulty and helped 
them. 
5. He was very pleased when he learnt that Hari had won 
the Legislative Assembly election. 
6. He had just returned from England after his studies 
when Hari began to shave his face daily. 
B. (a) Hari’s life-sketch can be divided into five sub-heads. 
The sub-heads given below are in a jumbled order. 
Write them down in a proper sequence. 
1. Bad habits in early boyhood and running away from 
home. ` 
. Going to jail and its effect on him. 
Coming into the Nehru household. 
Winning the U.P. Legislative Assembly election. 
. Return and friendliness with children. 


(b) Write a paragraph on any one of the sub-heads. 


ta Pot H3 


€. For Discussion 

Suppose we are asked to give this lesson another suitable 
title. Which one of the following would you consider most 
appropriate ? j 

1. The Hero of My Life- 

2. The Nonsensical Yarns. 

3. Nanuji. 

4. A Pauper Turned Leader. 

5. A Homeless Child Comes a Long Way in Life. 


Give reasons for your selection of one and also for your 
rejection of the other four. 


(Note: There may be more than one appropriate title.) 
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Vocabulary 


1. Pick out all the words in the passage connected with 
‘election’. 


Example: U.P. Legislative Assembly ; campaigners 


2. Fill in the blanks in the following passage with the phrases 
listed below and rewrite the passage. 


Chandra Prakash was a wealthy bachelor who was always 
vetere een «One day he noticed a bright boy of ten......at a 
Street corner. Chandra Prakash took pity on him and 
asked him if he would be his valet and do the. 
him. Sajjan, the beggar-boy, was quick to see that........ 
on him, so he readily agreed. The homeless boy thus...... 
for himself at the rich man’s house and was happily 


employed. Chandra Prakash......... of the boy, so he 
sent him to school. 


(fortune was about to smile; had great hopes ; ready to 
help those in trouble; household work.; found shelter ; 
begging) 


DO WORKSHEET 6 OF THE WORKBOOK. 


LESSON 7 
He asked Me what He looked like 


Reporting of Questions 


INSPECTOR: So you are the salesman. Try to answer my 
questions correctly and the police will catch the thief. 

THE SALESMAN [dazed]: I still can't believe it. 

INSPECTOR : When did you come to the bank ? 

THE SALESMAN: At about 12.30. 

Inspector’: How much cash were you carrying ? 

Tue SALESMAN: Rs 20,500. I had to deposit it for my firm. 

INSPECTOR : How were you carrying this cash ? 

THE SALESMAN ; It was in my brief-case. I had put the brief- 
case on the counter and was filling in the pay-in-slip. 


INSPECTOR: Will you please tell me what the brief-case 


looked like ? 

THE SALESMAN: It was a brown plastic case with one latch 
twisted. The other latch was all right. 

Inspector: And then ? 

THE SALESMAN: A young man standing near 
dropped some money on the floor. I bent to pick 
he ran away with my brief-case. | 

INsPECTOR : What did the young man look like ? 

THE SALESMAN: He was tall, dark and thin, with a long scar 
on his left cheek.” 

INSPECTOR; Oh, so he had a scar on his left cheek. That's a 
valuable clue. I 

THE SALESMAN: Can you place him ? ? 

INSPECTOR: A man of this description: was released from 


by said I had 
it up and 
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jail yesterday. We would be fairly certain if you could tell 
us what his hair looked like. 

THE SALESMAN: It was quite closely cropped. Pll be very 
grateful to you, if you catch the thief, and recover the 
money. 

INSPECTOR: Well, he might have had a haircut after he was 
let out. We will do our best. 

* * * * 
The salesman makes a report of the conversation he had 
with the Inspector to the Manager of his firm : 


The Inspector asked me when I went to the bank and how 


much cash I was carrying. I told him I was carrying 
Rs 20,500. 


He wanted to know where. 

I told him it was in my brown brief-case. 

The Inspector then asked me what the young man looked 
like. Itold him he was tall, dark and thin, with a long scar 
on his left cheek. $ 

I asked the Inspector if he could place him. The Inspector 
replied that a man of his description was released from jail the 
day before. He has promised to help us. 
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A Basketful of Sea-Trout 


[A Play] 


Characters 


THE Hon. LorD FINDHORN (a Scottish judge) 
WiLLIAM BRODIE OF ALTON (a Scottish laird?) 
Jean LoMOND (a peasant woman) 

COLONEL LIONEL ALLARDYCE (Chief Constable) 


[The scene of the play is the hail of a small shooting and fishing. 
lodge, the property of Lord Findhorn, ina lonely valley in the 
West Highlands. It is sparsely furnished. The atmosphere is one 
of loneliness bordering on the eerie. There are two doors, one, 
C., leading direct to the outside and another, L., leading to: 
another room used by the owner as a study, Telephone R.,~ 
Sideboard on R. with jug and two glasses. 
LORD FINDHORN is seated L. by table in C. He wears a dinner 
jacket. He is an elderly man, obviously a lawyer, with a keen 
4 but kindly face. At the other side of the table, not a very large 

oge, is his guest, WILLIAM BRODIE, who is also in a dinner 
jacket. He is a younger man than FINDHORN and belongs to the 
same class, upper middle, as his host. 


As the curtain rises there is a moan of a dying wind.] 


JUDGE: The wind is dying down. Ne 
BRODIE [rises and goes to window R., peering through curtains] : 
Yes. But it doesn't look too good. 


1 A Scottish term which means landowner 
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JupGE: No. It seldom does in these parts. 

BRODIE [putting back curtains, slightly shivers] : No. 

JUDGE [smiles as BRODIE returns to his chair J]: Too eerie 
for you. At night this place becomes very isolated despite 
[waving his hand] electric light, telephone, wireless, and so 
on. I am very seldom honoured by the presence of ladies, 
and my Edinburgh maids politely refused to come. 

BRODIE : I like the place. 

JUDGE: It isn’t everybody’s cup of tea, but it is a change 


from town, and I find I can muse away the days very 
pleasantly. 


BRODIE: And.the nights ? 

JUDGE: On some nights, I confess, I become a. kid again and 
I hear strange sounds in the Glen. 

BRODIE : Many legends ? 

JUDGE : Plenty. Would you like to hear some of them ? 

BRODIE: No, thank you very much. /Borh laugh.] Tomorrow, 
if you like. Not tonight. 

JUDGE: Well, I'm used to this place, but I admit that 


tonight is jumpy. It’s perhaps that very peculiar wind we've 
had all day. 


BRODIE: But you rather like loneliness. 

JuDGE: Good thing for me Ido. Any judge isa solitary 
sort of fellow. You have no idea how lonely a judge feels 
on the Bench—much more lonely than the lad in the dock 
opposite him. And, then, Iam a bachelor. [rises] What 
about a glass of port ? 

BRODIE; Thank you, Judge. 

JupGE: Nineteen hundred. /He pours out two glasses on the 


C. Table.] Ihave always found old wine a good cure for 
raw nerves, 


[JUDGE sits down and they toast each other.] 


BRODIE: Good luck, Judge. / As Brodie is about to raise his 
glass again the centre door is silently opened. There enters 
very quietly JEAN LOMOND. She is a middle- 


aged woman’ of 
Peasant appearance. She is dark, stately, stern, with an air 
of distinction. She wears a kerchief round her head. She 
Shuts door quietly and stands motionless for a second. 


h 


——— 
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BRODIE has raised his glass to his lips. JUDGE doing same 
when BRODIE sees JEAN. He jumps.] Good God ! [He rises 
and stares at the woman.] 

JUDGE: Eh? [He looks round and also rises, both of them 
putting down their glasses. She stands C, behind the table, 
motionless. JUDGE addresses her.] Who are you ? : 

JEAN [curtseys] : Lomond. Mrs Jean Lomond is my name, my 
lord. [She speaks slowly and with dignity.] 

JupcE [gravely] : How did you get in here ? 

JEAN: Ijust came by the door. 

JupGE: Without knocking ? 

JEAN: Without knocking, my lord. 

JupGE:; Unusual behaviour, isn't it ? 

JEAN [without budging] : Unusual it is, my lord. [a pause] - 
You remember me maybe, my lord ? 

JUDGE: Ido. 

BRobDIE: I remember you, too. : 

JUDGE: You are the mother of Hector Lomond and you gave 
evidence at his trial. 

JEAN: Iam his mother and I gave evidence at his trial. 

Bropig: Where is your son ? 

JEAN: He left for Canada yesterday; sir. 

JuDGE: How did you get here. 

JEAN: I walked. i 

JupGE: All the way from the Bay ? 

JEAN: Yes. 


JUDGE: You must be tired. Please sit down. 


_ JEAN: Thank you, my lord, but I'd' rather stand. 


JUDGE : : No, no. [And he places his chair for her. She sits 
down with dignity. JUDGE stands R., facing her, BRODIE L.7 
Why have you come here ? 

JEAN: To thank you, my lord. 

JupGE: For what? 

JEAN: For freeing my son from the gallows. 

JupGE: Ididn’t free him. The jury found him not guilty. 
And therefore I had no alternative but to set him at 
liberty. i 

JEAN: It was you, my lord. As soon as you entered the court 
and sat down on your seat of justice, you looked at Hector 
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and I said to.myself, **My son is safe." 

JuDGE: Mrs Lomond, I ought to point out to you that I 
never discuss any cases, particularly criminal cases and 
above all a trial for murder, with any interested parties. 
Allow me, however, to say this. I had no prejudice one 
way or the other. Your son was: found not guilty by the 
jury, and so I set him at liberty. 

JEAN [quietly] : You saved my son. 

Jupce [patiently]: Very well. And you came all this long 
way and on such a night to tell me this. 

JEAN: Yes. And I am bringing you, my lord, for you and 
your friend, a basketful of sea-trout. 

JUDGE [hurriedly] : Y couldn't possibly accept it. 


JEAN: They are not easy to get now, and I caught them 
myself. 


JUDGE: It's very kind of you but— 

JEAN [interrupting]: 1 caught them myself. 
[BRODIE looks at JUDGE as much as to say, 
woman's gift.” ] 

JupGE: Why don't you sit down, please, and have some- 
thing? 

JEAN: No, thank you, my lord. I need neither food nor 
drink. And I will soon be going. 

JupGE: I will get my car to take you home. 

JEAN: I need no car to take me to my home. 


“Take the poor 


I came alone— 


I go back alone. fa pause, and then to JupGe] My son 


was worth saving. : 

JupGE: I’m afraid I cannot listen to what you are about to 
Say. 

JEAN: Yes, my lord, you will listen, you and your friend. 
[Something in her tone surprises the two men. They almost 
seem under a spell. They sit down,] He was a good son. 
He would have been a good husband to the right woman. 
But that woman wasn't right. 


[And she turns fiercely to BRODIE./ 
Bronie: I should say she was a bad woman. 
JEAN: She was out to ruin men, my son Hector and other 


lads who came her way. I shouldn't have minded if it was 
just her wiles. But it went deeper than that. She planned 
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day and night to do evil. She rejoiced in evil. She was 
ready to see men lose their reason and their lives for her 
sake, even at the risk of her own life. [quietly] It is good 
sheis dead. She wanted to see men killing. Killing one 
another, killing even herself. 

JUDGE: And she was killed. 

JEAN: She was. 

BRoDIE: But not by your son ? 

JEAN : Not by my son. 

JupcE: Why do you wish to go back on this painful story ? 

JEAN: Because it haunts me, and it haunts you—and /to. 
BRODIE/ you, sir, and everybody in this place. She let my 
son guess she was to meet the airman that night. She hoped 
for blood. She dressed for the occasion. Off she went and 
up on the hillside. She took out her paint and her powder 
and looked round on the hills and the Joch? and the bonnij 
trees in the wood, and said, "There's none of you so 
bonnijas me. That's what me think. Aye; and there's none 
of you so powerful as me. I can do with men what I like.” 
And she looked round in her pride and went down the 
hill. 

JupGE: To meet the airman. 

BRODIE: To meet her doom. 

JupGE: Down the path called the Path of the Red Deer ? 

JEAN: Yes, my lord. A > 

JUDGE [approaches her] : Mrs Lomond, Iam going to take 
you home in my car. I shall take no refusal. And Iam 
going to ask you to rest in that room there [he points L.] 
where we shall bring you some food. Please- 

JEAN [rises]: Did you say rest, my lord ? How can I rest ? 
I have lost my son. There's more than the sea that divides 
us. He still loves that woman. But I thank you, [he curtseys] 
my lord, for saving his life. i 

Jupce [goes L. and opens door] Allow me. [He goes out, 
‘switches on light. He returns, holding door.] 


Pie len pis tees MSIE 
3 a Scottish term for lake 
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JEAN: As you will. I hope you will forgive me for disturbing 


you, but I had to thank you. / fiercely] I was made to 
thank you. h 


JupGE: I did my duty. 

JEAN: Aye, but with mercy and consideration for the broken 
hearted, I had to thank you. /at the door she hesitates; 
then pitifully] My lord ? 

JUDGE: Something else on your mind ? 

JEAN : They will leave my son alone ? 

JUDGE : They? 

JEAN: The law. 

JUDGE: The law has found him innocent. 

JEAN: But supposing the law was to change its mind. 

JUDGE: The case is finished. 

JEAN: Are you sure of that ? 

JUDGE [gently]: The law said: “You are under the sus- 
picion of the crime of murder. You will be tried in our 
court of impartial justice," And we have found him not 
guilty- And there's an end of it. 


JEAN [rubbing her hands in mental anguish] : If I was only 
sure. j 


JUDGE: You can take my word for it. 


JEAN: Yes, my lord. You liked my son. Thank you, my 


lord. God bless you, my lord, [She curtseys to both men 
and goes out. JUDGE, after closing L. door, goes R.] 
BRODIE [resumes seat]: Poor woman. 


JupcE [briefly]: Yes. Very res 
Been here for generations, 5 A 

BRODIE: Not surprising she disapproved of the lady who met 
such an untidy end. ; ; 

Jupce [after some moments of careful silent deliberation] : 
Did you notice a curious admission she made ? : 

Bon: Ah, No. But now Isee it, I think. You don’t miss 
much, Judge. t 

JupGe: I-am a lawyer. 


1 


[He takes a Step or two and then goes 
nearer BRODIE.] The last person who saw Nellie Salter alive 
was the farmer at Dykes Farm. About a hundred yards 
farther on, the road divided at a Spot invisible from the 


{ 


ep 


pected family, the Lomonds. j 


: 
i 


Lu 
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farm. One path goes by the side of the loch, the other, 
the Path of the Red De:r goes up the hill and rejoins the 
loch path about a mile farther west. Nobody knew whether 
Nellie Salter took the low road or the high road. Her body 
was found two hundred yards from the west junction of the 
two paths. 

BRODIE /after a pause] : But Mrs Lomond knew. 

JUDGE: Apparently. 

BRODIE : She didn’t say so, however, in Court? 

JUDGE : In her evidence she denied all knowledge of Nellie's 
movements on the day of the crime. 

BRopi: But apparently she was there ? 

JUDGE: Looks like it. : 

BRoDiE: Now what did she exactly say just now about the 
path ? 

JUDGE : Something like this : “Off she went"—that is to say, 
Nellie Salter—''and'up on the hillside.” 

BRODIE : These are the vital words. 

JuDGE:- Yes. “And up on the hillside she took out her 
powder.’” . 

BRoDIE: “Her paint and her powder.” 

JUDGE: And then she said something to the effect that the 
woman beautified herself and looked round on the hill an 
the loch. : 

BRODIE: “And the bonnij trees in the wood.” 


e Jungs [repeating] : “‘And the bonnij trees in the wood.” 


BRODIE: And then the words to the effect that she was 
bonnier --- ; 
JUDGE: And more powerful ... 
Bropig: Than the nature around her. 
JUDGE: Yes, and I remember the final words : “I can do with’ 
men what I like. And she looked round in her pride and 
"went down the hillside !? 
BRODIE: You deduce she was there ? j 


» JupGe:; It’s a fair deduction. i 


Bropig [rising and moving L. and going near the door to be 
sure they are not overheard] S eand was tracking 
Nellie ? 
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JuDGE: Possibility. - 

BRODIE : Her son might have told her, supposing he was the 
guilty party. 

JupGE: About what the gestures of this woman revealed of 
her thoughts? No. Her son was decent, unimaginative 
sort of chap. No. Only a woman could guess what was in 
her thoughts. 

BRODIE: She might have heard Nellie mutter something. 

JUDGE: Quite possible. 

BroDIE [looks at door L. again, then going up to JUDGE] : 
Mrs Lomond murdered Nellie Salter. 

JupGE: That’s your conclusion. 

BRODIE: The police suspect her? 

JupGE: Of course. But she had the perfect alibi. The 
desert. /He points to window.] The sands are almost a 
desert. Nobody goes near them asa rule. Mrs Lomond 


says she was there all day and well towards dusk. Who 
uld contradict her ? 


BRODIE: Why did she tell us all this ? 

JupGE: It may have slipped out. 

BRopm: Idon'tthink so. Conscience, maybe, or ... 

JupgE [sh rply]: Or what? 

Bronie [half ashamed] : I don’t know. [and he sits down 
again] 

Jupce [goes R., then sitting down at table, addresses BRODIE] 
What made me see that woman? I broke the rule of a 
life time, the rule which every sensible judge must follow. 
I ought to have stopped her as soon as she got on the sub- 
ject of the murder. 

BRODIE: You did stop her. 

JUDGE : Yes, but she forced me to listen. 

BRODIE: She forced me. 

Jupe: Yes, but how ? Why ? [BRODIE shrugs his shoulders.] 
If the police knew what she has told us tonight, they would , 
perhaps detain her. What am I to do? 

BRODE [rising restlessly] : How did this woman get in? 

JupGE [rising]: We bolted the door, didn't we ? Let's see- 
[He is making for the C. door, when there is a loud knock] 
Now who can that be? /He goes out C.] 


—— 
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JupGe [off] : Hullo ! [Alone Bronie looks anxiously at L. door. 
He is about to open door, when he changes his mind and turns 
to C. door as noise of voice can be heard. JUDGE returns 
and brings with him COLONEL ALLARDYCE, Chief Constable 
of district. COLONEL is a soldierly iype, about 45.] You 
know Brodie— Colonel Allardyce, our Chief Constable. 

CoLoNEL: Of course. [shaking hands] Good evening. Heard 
you were in these parts. 

BRODIE: Yes, been spending a few days with the Judge 
fishing, or trying to fish. 

COLONEL: You can't fish in this weather. Hope there'll 
soon be a break... was up the Glen on some poaching 
business and I thought I’d look in to give you a bit of 
news. 

JupGE: Delighted to see you. 

COLONEL: You remember the Lomond murder case ? 

JupGE [with a brief look at Bronie, who is listening most 
intently] : I shall never forget it. 

COLONEL: Yes, an interesting case, though a disappointing 
one forus. [quietly] Mrs Lomond's body was washed up 
on the beach early this afternoon. 

JupGE [amazed] : Mrs Lomond ? 

COLONEL: Yes. 

BRODIE: The mother of the lad Hector? 

[CoLoNELmods. Both men look at door L.7 

JuDGE: Who told. you? 

COLONEL: Inspector Soutar telephoned me just before I was 
leaving for the Glen. i 

JUDGE: A mistake. 

CoLoNEL: No. Inspector Sou 

. he himself identified the body. j E 

JupGE [quietly] : Colonel Allardyce, Mrs Lomond is in that 
room now. 

CoLowNEL [amazed]: In that room ? [He turns to door.] 

JupcE [fo Bropie/: Will you ask her to come in ? [BRODIE 


tar knew Mrs Lomond well and 


gges out L. y 
COLONEL : I've never known Soutar go wrong before. Are you 
sure ? 


Bropie [off]: Mrs Lomond. Mrs Lomond. 
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JupGE: Of course, I'm sure. 
COoLoNEL [who has turned L. and is listening]: She isn't there 
now. 
BRODIE [re-enters] : She is not in the room. [without a word 
the JUDGE crosses and goes out L. BRODIE slowly goes R.] 
JUDGE [1 off] : Mrs Lomond. Mrs Lomond. Mrs Lomond. 
[COLONEL smiles discreetly. JupGE slowly re-enters. He 
looks at the two men.] She has gone. [He slowly opens C. 
door, calls.] She was here just now. 

Bropiz: She talked to us about the murder. We asked her 
to go into that room because—/He stops short.] 

JUDGE: Because she made a strange admission. 

COLONEL: Yes, but she wasn't here tonight. 

BroDIE [wildly] : We were talking to her just before you 
came. [pulling himself together] Y give you my word, 

COLONEL [rises] : Did she knock at the front door ? 

JUDGE: No. 

CoLoNEL: Was the front door bolted ? 

JuDGE: I cannot remember. 

BRODIE f; uneasily]: I think it was bolted. 

CoLoNEL: How did she get in, supposing the door was 
bolted ? 

JupGE: Ican’t tell you. But she was here. Brodie can cor- 
roborate. 

Bropig: Most certainly. 

COLONEL: It’s impossible she should have been here. 

Bropie: She was here, I swear. i 
[COLONEL again smiles. 7 


JupGE [sits down and pulls his chair closer to COLONEL] : 


Colonel Allardyce, do you think I’m drunk ? 
CoLoNEL: Of course not. 
JUDGE: And what about our friend Brodie ? 
COLONEL: Clean sheet, : 
JUDGE: You have known me for some years, Colonel. Have 
you ever seen in me any signs of mental instability ? 


' COLONEL: We have always looked upon you, Lord Findhorn, 
as one of our best and sanest judges. 


JubGE: Would you describe me as a normal man, inclined 
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both by legal training and temperament to reject the mira- 
culous, and all that sort of thing ? 

COLONEL: Certainly. 

JupGE: And what about Brodie ? 

COLONEL : Well, I haven't known Brodie as long as you, but I 
should say that his war record speaks for itself. 

BRODIE : I have seen enough real horrors without having to 
invent any. 

COLONEL: Quite so. Only perhaps you had a brief nap after 
dinner. 

JuDGE: No. I never do have a nap after a meal. 

Bropie: And I was particularly wide awake tonight. 

CoLoNEL: But sometimes queer fancies assail the mind even 
when one is wide awake, particularly on a night like 
this. 

BRODIE: But both of us, Colonel ? 

COLONEL: What did this woman do and say? I gather: she 
came into the room without any warning. 

TupGE [bringing his chair closer still and speaking firmly and 
quietly] : Yes. She told us she had come to thank me for 
saving her son. Nonsense, of course. It was the law 
which saved him after a fair trial. . 

COLONEL: Yes, but I know the poor woman was convinced 
that it was youand you alone who saved her son from 
swinging. What else ? 

BRoDiE: As evidence of her gratitude she told us she was 
bringing the Judge a basketful of sea-trout. 

CoLoNEL [laughs] : Humph. Mrs Lomond, like all her 
family, knew all about sea-trout fishing, but I doubt if even 
she could get any fish this weather. 

JUDGE: She seemed afraid her son might be re-arrested, I 
reassured her on that point. 

COLONEL: Yes, that was our information too. Indeed, it 
was common knowledge. Poor soul. You talked about a 
strange admission ? 

Jupe: Yes. We are, of course, speaking in strictest confi- 
dence ? " 

COLONEL: Certainly. 

JupGE: You remember that you were-unable to state what 
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road Nellie Salter took after she passed Dykes Farm. 

COLONEL: True. 

JupGE: She took the Path of the Red Deer, according to 
Mrs Lomond. 

CoLoNEL: How did Mrs Lomond know ? 

JupGE: That's the point. 

BRODIE: She told us how Nellie went up the hill, took out 
her paint and powder, gloried, so to speak, in her beauty 
and power over men, and then went down the path exultant 
for fresh triumphs and more mischief. 

JUDGE: She then gave us the very words which the girl 
addressed to the trees and the hills. " 

COLONEL; In other words, Mrs Lomond was there on the 
spot. 

BRODIE: Tracking Nellie. 

COLONEL: She wasn’t there. 

JUDGE: You don't know.. 

COLONEL : - There is practically no evidence in support. But 
if she was there and knows the path which Nellie Salter 
took she must have fired the shot which killed the girl. 
[The telephone bell rings. All three men start. JUDGE and 

A COLONEL rise.] 

.. JUDGE: Excuse me. /He goes R. and takes up receiver. 
Pause.] Yes. Thisis my lodge. Colonel Allardyce ? Yes, 
he's here, A moment. [to COLONEL/ Your Inspector 
Soutar wants to speak to you. 

COLONEL: Thank you. Sorry. [He goes to receiver. J Hullo, 
Soutar. [pause] | Oh, yes. By the way, there's no doubt 
about the identification ? The body was Mrs Lomond's 21 
see. Yes. [startled] What ? A letter ? From Mrs Lomond ? 

buit —. Addressed to me? / Both men are now listening most intently.] 

r ___ What did it say ? [a long pause as he nods his head at the 

. end of each sentence] She definitely says so. /; pause] I see. 

Thanks very much, Soutar. You were quite right to tele- 

phone me. I shall come straight to the office, Good-bye. 

oy 2 puts down receiver. eturns fo them.] That was 
=~ Inspector Soutar: There is no doubt, by the way, that it 


SOR Lomond’s body which was showed up. [pause] 


` 


U " 
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Last night she sent me a letter which Soutar has just read 
to me. 


JupGe: Then she drowned herself. 

COLONEL: I think so. In the letter she gives an account of 
last movements of Nellie Salter which largely agrees with 
what you two gentlemen have iust told me. 

BRODIE: Then it was Mrs Lomond who murdered Nellie 
Salter. 

COLONEL [takes step towards them, and solemnly]: She 
definitely says so in the letter. /There is a pause.) She 
seemed to be afraid that suspicion might still be directed 
towards her son despite his recent acquittal. It was that 
fear which drove her to write this confession and then 


to suicide. (He moves L., thinking hard, then turns to 
Jupce./ 


JuDGE: No. 

CoLoNEL: No communication of any kind at any time ? 

JupGE: None, except her visit tonight. 

COLONEL: Strange. 

Jupce  /solemnly] : What we told you, Colonel, has been 
confirmed by the letter ? 

BRODIE: Your car near, Colonel ? 

COLONEL: Yes, I parked it just down the road. 


BRODIE: Can I come down with you and light your road ? 
COLONEL: No, no thanks, I’ve got a torch, Well, good-bye, 
Judge. f 


JuDGE [shaking hands]: Good-bye, Colonel. Very kind of 
you to look in. : 

CoLoNEL: Very glad. It has been a most interesting experi- 
ence. What about you Judge? 

JubGE: Oh, PII stay on for a bit. 

COLONEL [at door]: Pardon. me, is it wise ? You are all alone. 

JupGE: Idon'tmind. [trying to speak lightly but failing] 
Who knows Mrs Lomond may pay me another visit ?. i 

BRODIE Or perhaps Nellie Salter. 

JunceE [seriously] : No, not Nellie Salter. She and T ip j 
‘nothing to say to each other. But between me and Mrs 
Lomond there was some bec CE which 1 cannot ? 
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explain. I am a judge and she was a humble peasant 
woman, and she committed a terrible crime, and I am a 
law-abiding fellow, but we had something in common 
which we mortal men cannot explain. These affinities 
seem to be independent not only of class, but also of time 
and space. [half laughing] Tut, here I am talking nonsense 
when I ought to be drinking wine. Good-bye, Colonel. 

COLONEL : Good-bye. 

Bropie: Let me show you out. /Just at the door there is 
another moan from wind.] 

CoLoNrL: Damn that wind. It gives one the creeps. 
[and to cheer himself up he whistles. He flashes his torch; 
and then he exclaims, almost terrified.] My God ! 

JUDGE [standing with BRODIE at door] : Anybody there ? 

COLONEL [shaking] : No, but under the arch. Look! [He can 
scarcely get out the words.] A basket full of sea-trout. $ 


i [CURTAIN] 


NEIL GRANT 


EXERCISES 


e . 
A. Comprehension 


1. The atmosphere is eerie and makes even the judge jumpy. 
Let us see how the eerie atmosphere is built up. 
(i) the wind: Does it moan or does it blow gently ? 
(ii) the lodge: Isit in the heart of a village or is it 
isolated ? 
(iii) servants : Do servants live in the lodge or not ? 
(iv) glen: Is it silent or is it full of Strange sounds ? 
(v) time of the day: Does the action take place at 
twilight or when there is pitch darkness outside ? 
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D. 


ilg 
p 


. A person having a rational, scientific outlook doe: 


- Nancy Salter ‘rejoiced in evil. Was Mrs Lomond 


justified in summing up Nancy’s character in these words ? 
If so, why ? 


- “Ihave lost my son." Why did Mrs Lomond make this 


Statement ? 


. The judge did not believe that Hector was tracking Nellie. 


Why ? 


- Why, do you think, Mrs Lomond committed suicide ? 
. While leaving the judge's lodge the Chief Constable says, 


“Tt has been a most interesting experience." Why does 
he say so ? z 


- Why has the play been given the title ‘A Basketful of Sea- 


Trout’ ? 


Answer these in about 250 words each. 


How did the judge and Brodie deduce that Mrs Lomond 
had killed Nancy Salter ? 


- Why did Mrs Lomond come to the judge's lodge ? Give 


two reasons, 


For Discussion 

(i) Does Mrs Lomond evoke sympathy or horror? 

\ Give a reason for your answer. : 
(ii) Suppose the spirit of Nancy Salter enters the judge's 

lodge. What do you think she will say or do? 

s not 
believe in ghosts and spirits. What incidents in this play 
would such a person reject, not believe in ? 


Suggested Reading 


The Canterville Ghost by Oscar Wilde 
The Hound of the Baskervilles by Conan Doyle 
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Ir 


Find another word which can be used instead of the 


word/words in italics without changing the meaning of the 
sentence. Your word must begin with P. 


i 


The wind makes a strange sound as it blows through the 
desert. 


. A group of farmers have come to Delhi to visit the Trade 


Fair. 


A judge who is honest has no feelings for or against a 
criminal. 


. He asked me specially to convey his greetings to you. 
- The Colonel carefully organized the campaign which led 


to the overthrow of the enemy. 


. There is small way through the fields which will take you 


to the next village. 


- The officer thinks he is strong because he can appoint and 


dismiss clerks. 


The garden is nice, Itis neither too hot nor too cold. 


DO WORKSHEET 7 OF THE WORKBOOK, 


Glossary 


[Figures denote the number of the lesson in which the word 
comes for the first time.] 


acquittal (6) (noun) judgement that person is not guilty 4 
Everyone loved him. The news of his acquittal was received 
with great joy. 

affinity (6) (noun) similarity of nature and attitudes 
Sarala feels a strong affinity for Surendra. I wish they would 
get married. 

agonising (3) (adjective) causing great pain or suffering 
A child had badly burnt his arm. It was agonising t watch 
his suffering. 
agony (noun) 
agonisingly (adverb) 

alarming (2) (adjective) warning of danger ' 
The population of the world is increasing at an alarming 
pace. 
alarm (verb, noun) 

alert (3) (adjective) watchful 
Men who work with heavy machines have to be alert, other- 
wise it can be dangerous. 

alibi (6) (noun) claim that one was not present at the scene of 


crime but was elsewhere b 
The man accused of murder was set free as he proved his 


alibi. t 
amiable (4) (adjective) friendly, good natured 

It is necessary for a good doctor not only to 

to be an amiable person as well. 

amiably (adverb) 


anguish (6) (zoun) severe mental suffering a Mp 
At the trial, the wife of the criminal pitterly cried in angu 


know his job but 
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apparently (6) (adverb) as it appeared 


He beat his wife blindly apparently under the influence of drink. 


apparent (adjective) 
artificially (2) (adverb) not in natural or real way 
One should not behave artificially while acting in a drama. 
assail (6) (verb) attack 
His policies were assailed by his political opponents. 
bare (1) (adjective) naked 
In winter many trees give very little shade because they shed 
their leaves and the branches are bare. 


basic (2) (adjective) fundamental 
If one wants to conduct scientific experiments, one should have 
the basic knowledge of science. 

betray (5) (verb) turn disloyal to 


It is not unusual for criminals to betray their friends when 
they are caught. 


betrayal (noun) T 
bewildered (1) (verb) confused 
Iwas bewildered when I first came to Delhi. There were so 
many streets which looked alike. 
budging (6) (verb) moving 
He replied without budging from his point. 
bunch of crooks (4) (noun) a group of dishonest persons 
` Jn business we usually find a bunch of crooks who are ready to 
deceive us. 
burglary (1) (noun) breaking into a house to steal 
There have been numerous burglaries in the city recently. 
¢allously (1) (adverb) without kind feelings 
The dacoits callously set fire to a whole village. 
catchment area (2) (noun) land from which rainfall flows into 
river 
The Ganga has a big catchment area. 
charged straight at (1) (verb) attack 
The lion charged straight at the hunter. If he hadn’t been 
quick with his rifle, he would certainly have been killed, 


à : 
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choked (3) (verb) was unable to breathe 
The firemen were choked inside the burning house,, but they 
still rushed out with the unconscious woman. 


clattered (3) (verb) made loud noises as if hard things were 
striking each other 
The utensils fell and clattered while the thief ran from the 
kitchen. 


«clergy (1) (noun) a priest of the church 
My neighbour is a very devout Christian. In fact he even 
wants one of his sons to become a clergyman. 

: clinging (3) (adjective) holding tight 
When we walked into the house {noticed that it had not 
been used for a long time. We had to clean the walls of the 
clinging cockroaches. 


cling (verb) 


‘collossal (2) (adjective) immense s 
The wastage of food in some rich countries is collossal. 


-come to a halt (2) (verb) stop 
The train came to a halt in the middle of a forest to let a herd. 
of elephants cross the track. 


-commodities (2) (noun) articles of trade 

Pots and pans are household commodities. 
-conscience (4) (noun) a sense of right and wrong within one's 
self T 3 
Nobody with a conscience would app 
untouchability. 


rove of the practice of 


-conscious (3) (adjective) aware 
I was fast asleep and was not conscious 
around me. 
consciousness (noun) 
consciously (adverb) 

‘consumption (2) (zoun) using up 
The consumption of sugar in so 
higher than in other states because 


of what was happening 


me states of India is much 
they eat a lot of sweets. 
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Rcarrabbrate (6) (verb) confirm a statement 
The judge urged the witness if he could corroborate what the 
accused had stated. 


= crest (4) (noun) top of a slope or hill 
The whole village and the valley can be seen from the crest of” 
the hill. 
cursory (2) (adjective) hurried, casual 
A serious book needs a careful reading ; a cursory reading is 
usually quite enough for a newspaper. 
cursorily (adverb) H 
‘dangle (3) (verb) hung loosely 
He dangled a toy in front of the child to amuse her. 
dashed into (1) (verb) threw (itself) violently against 
When we opened the cage, the birds dashed into our faces’ 
while trying to fly out. ^ 
deforestation (2) (noun) cutting down of forest My 
Deforestation has turned many fertile regions into desert. 
deliberation (6) (noun) careful thought — . i 
After a long deliberation, they decided to allow their son to: 
Join the air force, 
descend (1) (verb) come down 
You have to descend several thousand feet from the top of the: 
Western Ghats to reach the Arabian Sea. M 
desperate (2) (adjective) ‘teady to do anything regardless of 
danger 
The prisoner was so desperate that he killed the jailor. 
desperatély hungry (3) extremely hungry ' ; 
y The shipwrecked passengers were desperately hungry, so they 


(adverb) looking down on somebody 


ully at some of his followers, T| hey were’ ba, 
ers. j ; 
[A $ 


= 


vr A PR E 
urtain in folds round ,some-- 


GLOSSARY 9r 
I draped the windows with heavy curtains to keep off the: 
glare. P 

eccentric (1) (adjective) peculiar, not normal 
Our new Sanskrit teacher is an eccentric man. He has kept: 
a baby crocodile and three crows as pets. 

eerie (6) (adjective) causing a feeling of mystery and fear 
They say the house is haunted, because it does look eerie at 
night. 

eject (1) (verb) throw out 
My neighbour was ejected by the owner of the house because 
he had not paid the rent for many months. 

ensure (2) (verb) make sure 
Please ensure that you reach there in time. 

episode (1) (noun) an event 
One of the most interesting episodes in the Ramayana is the 
one in which Hanuman sets fire to Lanka. 

exposing (4) (verb) lying uncovered 
He caught pneumonia by exposing himself to the cold. 
exposure (noun) 

extensive (2) (adjective) widespread 
Cyclones often cause extensive damage to crops and villages 
on the east coast. 

extraordinary (1) (adjective) remarkable 
Satyajit Ray is an extraordinary man. 
director of films and composer of music: 
photographer and an illustrator too- 

exultant (6) (adjective) being exceedingly happy over success 
etc. 

He was exultant to find that he 
lottery. 

fascinated (1) (verb) keenly attracted 
We were fascinated by the performance 
in the circus. 


fate (2) (noun) that which will happen in the end d 


The water tank has not been cleaned for a long time: 
ch water ? 


will be the fate «f pzople who drink sui 


He is a writer, 
He is a good 


had won a big prize in the 


of the baby elephant 
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fertility (2) (noun) expected to produce in plenty 
The manure increases the fertility of the soil. 
fertile (adjective) 
fertilise (verb) 
fertiliser (noun) 
flung open (1) (verb) threw open 
When I entered the kitchen, I found the vegetables burning 
inthe pan. There was such a smell and so much smoke ; 
T flung open all the windows to let out the thick smoke. 


footsore (3) (adjective) having pain in the feet especially with 
walking 


He stopped under the tree because he felt thirst t'y and footsore. 
footsore (noun) 
frantically (3) (adverb) in a state of wild excitement 


The boy was caught in a gale and frantically cried out Jor 
help. 


fretful (3) (adjective) irritable 
Summer heat in Delhi makes me fretful. 
fretfully (adverb) 
fret (verb, noun) 
furious (1) (adjective) violent, uncontrollable 
The storm grew furious as the ship advanced in the sea. It 
Was @ surprise the ship was not destroyed. 
furiously (adverb) 
fury (noun) 
gallows (6) (noun) place for hanging criminals sentenced to 
death 
Several people die on the gallows for murder every year, 
gave chase (1) (verb). ran after someone to catch him 
The policeman gave chase to the thief and still he could not 
catch him. + 
give one the creeps (6) (phrasal verb) causing uneasiness and 
fear 
The bats in the dark give one the creeps. 
glen (6) (noun) narrow valley 
This path goes to the village through the glen. 


Wey 


. horrified (1) 


.. imprint of the monke;"s teeth was clearly seen on his. 


inexhaustible (2) (adjective) that which cannot 
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grasped (3) (verb) understood R 
An average school boy cannot be expected to grasp the 
theories of modern Physics. ; 

haunted by spirits (1) (verb) visited repeatedly by ghosts 
They say the old castle is haunted by spirits. Many visitors 
seem to have heard strange’ voices and seen strange things 
"happening there, x! 


(adjective from verb) filled with shock - - 
When the woman returned home she found a snake close to 
where her baby was sleeping. The horrified woman screamed i 
for help. 

hysteries (1) (noun) sudden disturbance of the mind y 
My aunt hates lizards. She goes into hysterics when she 
Sees one on the wall. SAN. 

implements (2) (noun) tools or instruments to work with —— 
Primitive man used stone implements. 3 

impressions (1) (noun) marks made by pressing 
The palmist took an impression of my hand on a sh 
paper. 02 


imprints (1) (noun) marks iy 
Tt was clear that the child had been bitten by monk 


indispensable /(2) (adjective) absolutely essential | : Y 
Air, food and water are indispensable to life. 


completely 


Mis believed that the sea is an inexhau 
minerals, —— it 


in ignorance of (2) want of knowl e 
- Many of our villagers grow up 
hygiene. i 


ENGLISH READER—V 
ISI SIMA 
n strictest confidence (6) in absolute secrecy 
| The technical details of Arya Bhatta were discussed in strict- 
est confidence. 
intensely weary (3) extremely tired 
b felt intensely weary at the end of the long journey. I had 
10 rest for a whole day. 
M — intensive (2) (adjective) deep and thorough 
gy y You cannot be called a scholar unless you make an intensive 
study of the subject. : 
intently (3) (adverb) eagerly / 
She was looking intently as she was absorbed in ‘the game, 
‘in terror (1) out of great fear 3 
_ A big bull rushed into the playground. The children scream- 
_ ed in terror and ran back to the school building. 
in the dock (6) in the position of one who is facing a trial 
© The man in the dock could not even pay for the services of a 
= lawyer: 
nvestigate (1). (verb) examine, find out ; 
Photography, study of finger prints and chemistry, etc., have 
. Ehren us new ways of investigating crimes, ^ Mr 
ible (ly _ (adjective) incapable of being seen eee 

tars are. visible during th nat 
DN he > : 
) (adjective) ‘easily 


4 


| 


» mystified (6) (verb) puzzled 
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magnificent (5) (adjective) splendid 5 
The Mughal kings have left magnificent monuments in Delhi 
and Agra. 

martyrdom (6) (noun) suffering or death for a cause or belief. 
December 1 is the martyrdom day of Guru Teg Bahadur. 

mental instability (6) not having a sane mind 
He is usually clear headed but occasionally shocks us with 
his mental instability. 

miraculous (6) (adjective) an occurrence which is not within 
ordinary human powers 
The roof of the classroom collapsed during the lunc: 
but the school children had a miraculous escape. 


miracle (noun) 
moistened (3) (verb) made slightly wet 
When I stood up to speak my mouth went dry. 
my lips before I could begin. 
muse away (6) pass the time thinking or dreami 
The old man used to sit in his easy chair in the 
mused away, 
mystery (1) (noun) 
understand 
The origin of the universe is still a mystery and 
a mystery for eyer. 


h break 


I moistened 


ng idly 
evenings and 


something that is secret Or difficult to 


may remain 


Twas mystified to see a pair of new military, boots in my 


garden. 
nap (6) (noun) short sleep 
Many people cannot do without a 


nurture (2) (verb) bring up 
We cannot nurture our children with love alone but they also 
need facilities and opportunities, for learning. 

obvious (2). (adjective) clear, plain d : 
It is obvious that we cannot live without air. 


on the bench (6) in the position of a judge 1 
He worked for five years on the bench of the Supreme Court. 


overtaxed (3) (verb) badly strained f / 
Thad so much to read for my examination that my brain 


nap after lunch. 


— 
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was overtaxed, I found myself forgetting a lot of what I was 
reading. 

: icked (1) (verb) got scared 1 

- e panicked and ran confusedly when the circus lion 
escaped from the cage in the middle of the show. 
pauic (noun) 
panicky (adjective) 

passionate (3) (adjective) with a strong emotion 


Bhagat Singh gave his life for his passionate love Sor the 
country. 


passion (noun) 
passionately (adverb) 
peering (6) (verb) looking closely 
He was peering at her over his spectacles, 


plague of locusts (4) an attack by a swarm of insects called ' 
locusts 
In some parts of our country crops are destroyed once in a 
Few years regularly by plagues of locusts, 

poker (1) (noun) strong little rod for Stirring or breaking up: 
the coal in the fire 
You can make holes in bamboo by driving a red hot iron 
poker through its side. 

predicted (4) (verb) told in advance 
Economists have predicted a rise 
this year. 

prejudice (6) (noun) an opinion formed without close know- 
ledge 
Tt is a. prejudice to believe that dark girls are not beautiful. 
prejudiced (verb, adjective) 


Products (2) (noun) things produced by nature or man 


The chief products of the Hindustan Machine Tools are lathes, 
wrist watches and electric lamps, 


in the price of sugar later 


pulp (2) (noun) soft wet matter like the flesh of fruit, also. 
powdery substances mixed with water into a paste 


A mango contains more pulp than an orange, 
/ 
; 


» 
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queer (6) (adjective) strange, unusual 
He talks in a queer way. 

rare (1) (adjective) uncommon 
Diamond costs a'lot of money because it is rare. 

ready cash (1) money which can be used for payment at the 
time when something is bought. 


resource (2) (noun) wealth or stock that is available for use 
If we exploit the natural resources of our country fully we can 
surely end starvation. 

revenge (1) (noun) punishment in return fora wrong done to 
Someone 
When all their best cricketers were not selected for the match, 
the crowd dug up the pitch in revenge. 

reverently (3) (adverb) in wonder and respect 
The pilgrims stood reverently before the great temple of 
Konarak. 

rooted up (5) (verb) dig or pull up with the roots 
Twas shocked to find my sweet potatoes in the garden rooted 
up by pigs, 

running out (2) (verb) being exhausted 
By the end of the month, we run out of most of our provisions. 


sean (4) (verb) to look attentively 
He scanned the newspaper to find out if there was a suitable 
house to let. 
Scarcity (2) (noun) insufficient supply 
The scarcity of vegetables in the market is due to drought. 
scoffed (5) (verb) mocked 
The villagers at first did not like him because he scoffed at 
religion. ; 
scrubbed (5) (verb) cleaned by rubbing hard 
He scrubbed the floor with a stiff brush, 
set all tongues wagging (1) {verbal idiom) rath 
Kamla’s attempt at burning herself set ali t0ngues in the 
village wagging. 1 | 
shallows (5) (noun) part of a river which is not deep — s 
The boat got caught in the shallows and had to be towed back. 
into deep water. ^ AS j 
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ht on to the shore A 

Pi eds EE ibas of an old cargo ship were found 

shored up on the beach. 
| slam (1) (verb) shut violently and noisily 

The storm had slammed the door in my face. 

slid (3) (verb) past tense of slide 

slobbered over (5) (verb) showed excessive love in a silly 
ns silly film gave me a headache. It was irritating to watch 


heroine singing and slobbering over the hero every fifteen 
minutes. 


sniff (1) (noun) breath taken in through the nose or the sound 


of it 
A number of children in the class had cold and you could hear 
them sniffing most of the time. 

solemn (6) (adjective) Causing deep respect 


There was a solemn silence when the coffin was catried out of 
the church. 


solitary (6) (adjective) lonely 
He leads a solitary life after retirement, 
solitude (1) (noun) lonely state 


Jawaharlal Nehru wrote some of his books in the solitude of 

prison, t 
soothing (3) (adjective) comforting 

A cold shower can be very 

day. 

soothe (verb) 


sparsely furnished (6) one with little furniture 
Ramesh lives in a sparsely furnished room. 

sputtered (3) (verb) made a series of spitting sound 
The potatoes sputtered in the frying-pan. 

stirred (3) (verb) moved 
Leaves stirred in the gentle breeze. 

stock (1) (noun) things stored: 


The shopkeeper had such a lai 
_ to stock them in a house near b 


soothing on a hot summer 


"ge stock of goods that he had 


. 
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stragglers (3) (noun) those who are dropped behind while on 
the march pal 
We waited at the foot of the hill for the stragglers to join us 
again. 

strayed into (6) entered accidentally a 
The enemy soldier who was caught was not a spy- He ha 
only strayed into our territory. He e. 

stump (5) (noun) part of a tree remaining in the ground when 
the trunk has fallen or has been cut down 
The cyclone had left only the stumps of trees, 

stupefied (3) (verb) confused 
There were so many roads leading from the crossing that I 
Was stupefied. 

substitute (6) 
other 
Tt is not easy to finda substitute for an old and experienced 
Science teacher. 
substitute (verb) 
substitution (noun) 


surrender (1) (verb) give oneself up to the enemy, police, 
etc, ‘ 


(noun) a person or thing to be in’ place of an- 


On our way we saw a lorry which had hit a bullock-cart and 
one of the bullocks was dead. We advised the lorry driver to 
Surrender to the police. 

Suspected of having a hand in (1) believed to have cong im 
A criminal was murdered recently when he was be iet d 
to the police station. The leader of his gang was > 
of having had a hand in the murder. 

: i iety ; 
suspense (6) (noun) uncertainty, anxie pon 
We waited in great suspense for the resuit of the opera 

sustain (2) (verb) keep up, maintain y 
The speaker failed to sustain our interest for long- 

tormented (3) (verb) caused severe suffering to 
1 was tormented by an aching tooth. 


trampled (5) (verb) crushed under the i , 
He was trampled to death by a wild elephant. 
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transaction (2) (noun) dealings 
-The Reserve Bank transactions close at 5 o'clock. 

transparent (1) (adjective) having the property of being seen 
through 
The water in the pond was so transparent that we could see 
even the stones at the bottom. 

tugged at (3) (verb) pulled hard 
We tugged at the rope so hard that it broke. 

under a spell (6) under the power of magic 
They walked on fire as if they were under a spell. 

valet (6) (moun) man servant who looks after his master’s 
clothes f 
Abraham Lincoln did not keep a valet to polish his shoes and 
buckles. He polished them himself. 

vital (2) (adjective) necessary for living 
The heart is the most vital organ of the body. 

warily (6) (adverb) cautiously 
He always acts warily with strangers. 

warrant (1) (noun) written order to arrest someone 
The criminal- insisted on seeing the warrant when the police 
came to him. 

wildly excited (3) greatly disturbed 
The deer were wildly excited when they noticed the lion 
approaching. 

wiles (6) (noun) tricks ' 

- He fell a victim to the wiles of a cheat. 

witchcraft (1) (noun) use of magic ENA 

There are still many uneducated people who think that some 

diseases are caused by witchcraft. 

wring (3) (verb) twisted 
The clothes should be wrung well before hanging them up for ' 
drying. 

yarns (5) (noun) stories 
The old farmer impressed the villagers with his yarns. 

yields (2) (noun) amount produced 
Timely rains have resulted in good Yields from the farms, 


